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For right is right, since God is God, 
Audtright the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 


To falter would be sin. 


IN GOD'S HAND. 
“ Go to, then! henceforth it shall no longer vex me, 


The tarmoils of life shall no longer eee me, 
Nor my heart be worn out with the grief of to- 
day. 
7 Woe is Time’s blight ; 
The seed of delight 
Shall Prick up and bloom in heaven’s islands of 
light. | 


“Then pain shall inherit a rich over-payment ; 
Then tears shall be wiped from all sorrowing 


eyes ; 
The voles tes clothed then in the fairest of raiment, 
_ And the sick with the vigor of health shall arise ; 
Hatred shall cease ; 
All shall be 
For in heaven alone doth good ever increase. 


“Oh! let, then, my lot and my life be appointed 
Just as my God and my Lord sceth meet ; 
Hopes laid up in heaven are ne’er disappointed. 
Let the world have its way till the end is com- 
plete ; 
Time’s tree will cast 
Its leaves on the blast, 
And heaven makes everything right at the last.” 


— From the Danish by Mary Howitt. 


SERMON, | 
Preached at the Funeral of E. B. GopDARD, in the First 
Congregational Church, Oakland, February 10, 1864, 
by the Pastor. 


Rom. 8 : 17—And if children, then heirs. 


In the midst of a discourse founded upon 
the fifteenth verse of this chapter, which 
was delivered here on Sabbath evening 
last—while it was being shown how natur- 
ally they who bave received the spirit of 
adoption cry Abba, Father—it will be re- 
membered by many that a messenger en- 
tered suddenly and called the physician 
from the house. We all feared lest the 
solemn messenger, who had been repeatedly 
sending his summons to one honored and 
beloved among us, was .about sending his 
final summons. Only the Monday previous 
he had mentioned to me how severe an at- 
tack of pain had lately visited him in his 
place of business, and added, in response to 
a natural inference which was drawn, “ Yes, 
I feel that the last stroke may come now 
any day.” 

When it was told that in the middle of 
the Sabbath night he had dropped quietly 


away—with the thoughts of the evening ser- | 


mon in my mind was so natural to find 
myself repeating the words “He was a 
son, then he is now an heir, an heir of God 
and a joint heir -with Christ.” And now 
called upon to say something in commemo- 
ration of one who was not only a founder 
and officer of the church in this place, but 
a well-known, prominent citizen, and a good, 
generous friend of hundreds absent as well 
as present, no words seem better fitted for 
consolation and instruction than these—* If 
children; then heirs.” 

I. Two points are our leading ones. The 
first is THE CERTAINTY that if one is a son 
then he is an heir of God. There.are 
some things which cannot be left doubtful. 
They are too important to us to be left in 
uncertainty. The question whether we shall 
inherit the present and everlasting favor of 
God is such a thing. There are only two 
possible states for us; either we shall be 
heirs of God or we shall not. Not to be 
and never to be, is an appalling thought : 


_ for if we are not heirs of his mercy, it is 


only because we are heirs of his disapproval 
and condemnation. On the one band we 
lose all that is blessed to have, and gain 
everything that is remorseful and miserable ; 
on the other we gain everything that man- 
hood can crave, and lose nothing really 
worth possessing. And this is forever! 
Well may we'say then that this question of 
our heirship is one of the questions which 
it is fearful to leave in doubt. 

Men need to know whether they will be 
welcomed at last into those mansions which 
are in the Father’s house. But to put the 
case in the mildest possible form, it is not 
very reasonable for one, who has no filial 
feeling toward God, who has many a time 
rejected a Father’s offers,to expect to be an 
heir of God. A dissolute, abandoned son, 
has no right to suppose that when his fath- 
er’s will is opened he will be found entrusted 
with a large fortune. At least the fact that 
he is not a reconciled, obedient and trust- 
worthy child goes far toward casting a 
cloud over his prospects. So to the mass 
of men, a dark cloud rests over their heir- 
ship. It is very doubtful whether they 
stand in any prospect of that Divine favor 
which is life, that loving-kindness which is 
better than life. 

This doubt makes the darkness, which so 
commonly gathers round the grave. Men 
fear, and have in general great reason to 
fear, that they shall enter the next world 
with a curse instead of a blessing. For so 
many of them are alien and strangers to 
God, and when not aliens and strangers, dis- 
obedient, ungrateful, without love or liking 
for their Maker. 

But no such doubt rests on the future nor 
on the present of a true child. nar con- 
text teaches that those persons who yield 
their wills give their hearts up to be led by 
the Holy Spirit, the spirit who breathes 
through the Bible, the ‘spirit of Christ, are 
children of God. They are born again. 
Their sins are forgiven through the Re- 
deemer. They purpose and choose and 
love to do the will of God in the world. 
They have the feeling of sons, are able to 
speak to God as their Father. In their 
case the question of heirship is not uncer- 
tain. “If children, then heirs.” A loving 
and faithful son of a good father has no 
anxiety about the opening of his father’s 
will. He makes no doubt he will be well 
remembered. He does not try to argue, 
my father ought to do so much or so much 
forme: he does not put on any pretended 
confidence about it, he is notin a fever of 
anxiety or suspicion: neither, much less, is 
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and of course an heir. He lays no claims 
and yet he is quite sure that he will be re- 
membered just as he should be. 

And so for the true child of God there 
is the quiet, calm, trustful, modest but bliss- 


| fal certainty “I am an heir of God and a 


joint-heir with Christ.” 

JI. Our second point is THE GREATNESS 
of this Divine Inheritance. The greatness 
of the inheritance corresponds with the 
greatness and fullness of God, who be- 
queaths it. “ If children, then heirs.” God’s 
children, then God’s heirs. And who shall 
set forth the resources of God? All 
thoughtful observation of the earth about 
us, seize it at any point, makes the soul mar- 
vel and keep marvelling at the Divine re- 
sources. A man has only to go out and col- 
lect the various minerals, flowers, shells, 
birds, of his own locality, much more let 
him examine any great world collection of 
these, and he will be amazed with views of 
his eyes far up among systems of worlds, 
which shine in the infinite spaces, he be- 
comes weak with very astonishment at the 
greatness and glory of the Creator. What 
cannot such a Being bestow upon an ac- 
cepted and loved child? He has made some 
men keenly appreciative of . beauty, has 
wonderfully endowed others with gifts of 
invention, has fashioned this present body 
and soul so as to make them have sensations, 
sensibilities, experiences of the most ex- 
quisite joy,is there any limit to the ability 
of such a Being to endow his children, in 
that new heaven and new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness? To go out into 
God’s eternity, with the prospect of being 
forever His heir, his inexhaustible creation 
opening ever and ever more before us its 


‘sources of blessedness, that is transporting. 


But if sons through Christ, then joint- 
heirs with Christ. But it is often repre- 
sented in the New Testament that Christ by 
his astonishing love has secured for himself 
and for his chosen a special, an altogether 
unique and extraordinary inheritance. As 
the reward of his work a glory is to be re- 
vealed to his redeemed far surpassing any 
other glory. God has not only the ability 
and general benevolence to bestow a great 
inheritance upon his children, but be has the 
strongest possible desire to honor his well- 
beloved son, and for his sake to do things 
for them, which otherwise he-might not have 
done. “ For He that spared not his own son 
but delivered him up for us all, how shall 
he not with him freely give us all things.” 
As the love that bas adopted men into the 
Divine Family is unusual and amazing, so 
the inheritance which awaits them is great 
beyond all epithets or conception. If chil- 
dren by extraordinary grace, then heirs 
to extraordinarily glorious crowns. The 
Heirship of God’s children is thus CERTAIN 
and GREAT. 


a. Itis blessed, my friends, to become child- 
ren and heirs of God in early life. For 
one becomes an heir just as soon as he 
becomes a child. From the moment of 
birth and through all his years, he is receiv- 
ing installments of his heavenly inheritance. 
God does not keep all his joys for the future 
world. “ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither has it entered into the heart of man 
the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.” But God reveals 
them unto his children at the very begin- 
ning of their Christian life. It was in early 
manhood that Mr. Goddard made a public 
profession of religion. He was born in 
the town of Russell, St. Lawrence Co., N. 
Y., February 4th, 1805. His father was 
Dr. Pliny Goddard, and his grandfather 
came from Manchester, England, and settled 
in Marcellus. His mother to whom by the 
death of his father, in his fourteenth year, 
he was left, an only -son, with six sisters, 
was and still continues, at the age of eighty, 
an eminently Christian woman. I have 
heard him say that he never saw her give 
signs of temper or wrong feeling in his life. 
Her name was Laura Beach, and she was 
from Cheshire, Conn. She has had the 
great satisfaction of seeing all her children 
in connexion with the Christian Church. 
After the father’s death, the family moved 
to Marcellus, Onondaga Co., New York. 
Mr. Goddard here pursued his studies, and 
was at one time in a law office. He was 
at this early age a strong reliance for the 
widowed mother and her children. While 
employed as clerk at Canandaigua, probably 
about his twentieth year, he was hopefully 
converted to God, and united with the First 
Church in that place, a church lately char- 
acterized as strong, stable, intelligent, and 
one of the foremost in the land. It was 
not a year too soon. Rather doubtless he 
then thought it was so many years too late. 
But this conversion in early manhood gave 
him forty years of heirship in this life ; and 
not a few earnests of that which, we trust, 
is now more fully come. There are few 
sights more blessed, beautiful and full of 
hope than the consecration which youth 
makes of itself to its God. For I remark 
secondly, 

b. It-is blessed to walk before men 
through the strength of one’s manhood as 
a son and an heir. There is a personal 
satisfaction in giving to God one’s vigorous 
powers. What an utterly poor conception 
of the Christian life is that which confines 
its preciousness only to safety from punish- 
ment after death, which even admits and 
indulges the expectation of a conversion 
just a little while before death, or after 
one’s money has been gained and the years 
have come, when one begins to say, I have 
no pleasure in them! Mr. Goddard was 
saved by Divine Grace from that unworthy 
temptation. He went shortly after his con- 
version to Vermont, and was engaged in 
business in Putney, Shaftsbury, and Mid- 
lebury in that State. While at Putney, he 
formed that life-long connexion with Fanny 
4) which gave him a home of his own, 

in many ways to his happi 
and usefulness. 

In the year 1837, on account of ill-health, 
he went to the west and settled in Alton 
and in Woodburn, in Illinois. He returned 
from the West, and lived for several years 
in New York city. In February, 1850, 
having previously enlisted in a California 
venture, and by reason of a shipwreck pro- 
videntially led hither, he arrived in San 
Francisco. He was engaged then for some 
time in mercantile transactions, as be bad 
generally been at the east. Subsequently 
he was absent for two or three years in 
Mariposa county, engaged in the first quartz 
operations in that region. In 1854 he pur- 
chased an interest in the Pacific Iron works, 


he indifferent ; but he feels that he is a son | in which he was occupied, with but‘slight 
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intervals, up to the very day of his death. 
The prominent position and the great suc- 
cess of these works. have been owing to a 
great measure to his natural genius for 
invention and to bis energy.% It was not 
this alone which induced him to continue, 
even in extreme ill-health, to prosecute and 
increase his business. He knew that money 
was needed for the foundation of institu- 
tions for his adopted State. He made no 
parade of high motives, but those who 
knew him, knew that with all his joy in 
successful enterprize, there was also this 
deeper and holier spring of action. 

Doing, in these various places, a large 
amount of business, having to do with all 
sorts of men, he never anywhere failed to 
be known as a son and an heir of God. 
He was a member of the Congregational 
Church of Middlebury, and helped to or- 
ganize and build the Church of the’ same 
order in Woodburn, in which he sustained 
thé offiée of Deacon, was an Elder of the 
Twenty-ninth Street Presbyterian Church, 
QO. S. in New York city, became in 1851 
a member and later an Elder in the Howard 
Street Presbyterian Church, N. S., in San 
Francisco, and at the time of his death he 
had been from the organization of this 
Church its Senior Deacon, its liberal sup- 
porter and zealous friend. Never man 
loved a church more truly. Not a little 
of the prosperity which has gratified us 
here is traceable to this love. He was 
never cold in its cause. His Pastor had 
never to query whether his heart was in it. 
While also he was absent in Mariposa 
County he used his influence and means 
to build and sustain a Union Church at 
Quartzburg. 

I have said it is blessed for a man in the 
prime of life and in the preoccupation of 
active employments thus to make his influ- 
ence felt as a son and heir ot God. How 
many other men in like circumstances bave 
been strengthened by his example to keep 
him company! How many Christian la- 
borers, discouraged in their work has the 
sight of his cheerful decided piety quick- 
ened, as also his ever liberal purse relieved 
them? When the Howard Street Pastor, 
in early days, was canvassing often des- 
pondingly, to build that Church, he was 
cheered by his hopeful prophecy, “ you 
will succeed.” Especially in a new country 
like this, where so many have left their 
religion behind them, or put it out for the 
time being, bas it been of the first con- 
sequence to find him a living epistle known 
and read of all men. He was ready also 
to engage actively in promoting all the 
ends of the church. He took a deep in- 
terest in the conversion of men to God. 
His Bible class at Howard St. and in this 
Church greatly engaged his mind and heart. 
In the revival of 1858 he sought to bring 
the men of his employ under religious in- 
fluences. 

He was indeed, by natural character popu- 
lar with young men and with young gene- 
rally. He exerted himself to help them 
forward, in temporal as well as in spiritual 


things. Whenon his way to the west, a young 


man, a stranger, came with a story of un- 
expected loss and want. He wanted some 
one to advance him money. Other men of 
large means, felt that there was poor secur- 
ity and refused him help. Mr. Goddard 
was possessed of small means—he was go- 
ing into a new country and might need all 
for his own business. But his sympathies 
were touched and he felt constrained to run 
the risks. He didso. The crisis of 1837 
came on and the young man was unable to 
do what he sup . Years passed away. 
Mr. Goddard had well nigh forgotten the 
circumstance. But once as he stood by a 
boat on the river, a stranger leaped toward 
him, and introduced himself as the person 
whom he had helped, and almost forced his 
pocket-book, with much more than was 
due, into his hands. The young man and he 
who had befriended him, both felt that it is 
good in such a world as this to act like the 
Son of God, who said it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. 


On all questions pertaining to the morality 
and good order of community, he comported 
himself as a child of God. It was said of 
him that he opened the first store in Ver- 
mont, in which ardent spirits were not sold. 
When also he was at Quartzburg, despite 
threats and prospects of failure, he persisted 
in closing his store on the Lord’s day. He 
was a member of the Vigilance Committee 
of 1856, and contributed his energies to the 
restoration of order and the punishment of 
crime. 

In the same interest he ever took part 
in helping forward the institutions of educa- 
tion and philanthropy. The Ladies’ Pro- 
tection and Relief Society was long an ob- 
ject of his charity. He served on the 
Board of Education in San Francisco. All 
educational enterprises were fostered by him 
here. When the College classes were be- 

inning to be formed, he was elected a 
Trustee, and bas been a liberal donor to its 
funds. From the first establishment of the 
PaciFiCc newspaper, through its twelve 
years of costly publication, he has been its 
steadfast friend. In short, he was one of 
those men, known to be lovers of good 
works, whose benefactions are therefore 
constantly assessed in public and in private. 

He showed also that he was a son and 
heir of God in his personal integrity, in his 
Christian training, in his kindliness and 
sympathies, and generous friendships. He 
was a man to be loved and welcomed at 
bome, on the street, on the boat, in social 
circles. The children loved him, for be 
loved them. “ Why,” I asked last evening, 
of one little girl of five years, “why do 
you suppose Mr. Goddard has gone to 
Heaven.” “ He is good,” she said. “ But 
good, what do you mean by good?” “ He 
was kind,” she replied. How many child- 
ren, and some who are now children of a 
larger growth; how many of us, men and 
women can enter’ into the wont of the 
child’s word, “he was kind?” other, 
sisters, wife, son, nephews, partners and 
workmen feel that kindness as an inefface- 
able memory. 

With even this im enumeration of 
his services during forty years of manhood, 
it is assuredly made clear that it is a blessed 
thing for a man to be a son and heir of God 
in this present life. Sach a man leaves so 
much behind him that is bealthy and holy 
in its influence. He is missed. Men say 
of him on the street, every where, “ a severe 
loss.” ‘Khe place of business seems less 
cheerful without him. The cars and the 
boat are lonesome to you. The church is 
not so full of a Sunday. The family home 


and the wide circle of hig kindred have lost 
their central object of love. And yet all 
these places are really full of his influence 
still. The earth is better for him. The 
three churches he has helped to form, the 
college he has assisted .to endow, will con- 
tinue for years,,perbaps for ages. The 
good of every form, which grows out of the 
example, words and deeds of a child of 
God, will be garnered, and very year gar- 
nered afresh,in Heaven. 

c. So, finally, it is blessed for ‘one to die 
a son and heir of God. Blessed for his 
friends. How sad if there had never been 
any evidence of sonship in his life! How 
heavy the burden you would carry to the 
grave to-day! You could not well bear the 
uncertainty, much less the dark certainty of 
the future. But how changed it is now! 
Though you feel the weight you carry, must 
feel it, yet there is an @asticity in your 
souls, youdo not sink er it. Even to 
carry a body of so péxc€?ul, Natural a coun- 
tenance, lightens the gloom of death. But 
to be able to say over to yourselves, as you 
pass along to the grave, and as you think of 
him afterward, “ he was a son, then heis now 
an heir ”—that is a joy which might almost 
be envied you. For it is so blessed for him 
to die an heir! He was not demonstrative 
of his religious experiences. But He knew 
whom he believed. Often would he express 
the wonder how one could be a Christian 
who did not exalt Christ as the eternal Son 
of God. All his hopes rested on the great- 
ness of his Savior. He knew too much of 
his own imperfections to allow himself to 
rest anywhere else. Subjects of discourse, 
which pertained to the sure foundation of 
human hopes, were precious to him. At 
one time, when a sermon was preached on 
those striking words of John, “ I wish above 
all things that thou mayest prosper and be 
in health, even as thy soul prospereth,” the 
thought that he might be prospering out- 
wardly more than inwardly deeply affected 
him. Yes, it was above all things precious 
to him to die an heir. It was well to be- 
come a son early, to live as ason for forty 
years of manhood, but it crowns the whole 
to die an heir, an heir of God and a joint 
heir with Christ. 

Standing then with these thoughts in the 
presence of many who loved and honored 
him, how can I refrain from inviting you all 
to become the sonsand heirs of God. Leave 
this not in doubt. Postpone it not for any 
more convenient season. Yield yourselves 
to your God and Savior. Especially, young 
men, chogse now a life for the good of your 
time. His example urges you. All thatis 
worthy and blessed in time and eternity in- 
vite you. | 


TO ONE OF THE JONESES. 


TO BENJAMIN FRANKLIN JONES, MECHANIC. 


Cenceruing his habiteal absence from 
Church on Sunday. 


You told a friend of mine the other day 
that you had not put your foot inside a 
church for ten years. You made the state- 


‘ment, he informed me, in a tone which in- 


dicated contempt not only for the church 
itself and the religion which it represents, 
but for all the men and women who attend 
it. NowTI like your frankness. There is 
something in your position which I cannot 
but respect. It is different from that of the 
majority of those who spend their Sundays 
in laziness or pleasure. When they are 
questioned with relation to their very ques- 
tionable courses, they take the position of 
culprits at once, and make their excuses, al- 
ways, however, protesting that they have 
the most profound respect for religion and 
its institutions. They make a merit of this 
respect, and put it forward as a substitute 
for the thing itself. Fools may be taken in 
by this sort of talk, but God and wise men 
can only have contempt for those who pre- 
tend to honor a religion whose institutions 
they treat with persistent neglect. 

If we speak to some of these men about 
their neglect of attendance upon the Sun- 
day ministrations of church, they will say 
that they worship God as well in the fields 
as they can in the sanctuary—that they can 
commune with Him quite as well alone, 
among the beauties of nature, as in the 
great congregation, surrounded by ribbons 
and artificial flowers. As independent pro- 
positions, these may be sound. I will not 
controvert them ; but when these men put 
them forward, they do it for the purpose of 
skulking behind them, and they know very 
well that they have no relation to their case. 
They know that they never worship God in 
the fields, and that they would be fright- 
ened at the thought of any actual commu- 
nion with Him. Others will denounce the 
impurities and imperfections of the church, 
or find fault with the minister, or certain of 
the leading members. All kinds of apolo- 
gies are put forward by these poor men to 
delude themselves and their neighbors with 
the belief that they are really better than 
those who go to church—that they have, at 
least, quite as much respect for religion as 
those who do. 

All this talk disgusts me, for I know that 
there is no sincerity in it. When a man 
tells me that he respects religion, I want to 
see him prove it in some practical way. If 
he really respects religion, he will give his 
life to it, and, as the smallest possible proof 
of respect that he can render, he will scrupu- 
lously attend upon its ordinances, and show 
to the world the side upon which he wishes 
his influence to count. No, when men tell 
me that they religion and offer in 
evidence only their studied and persistent 
absence from all Christian ministrations, I 
have simply to respond that I do not respect 
them. They are a set of hypocrites and 
humbugs. They talk about the hypocrisy 
of the church! There is not such another 
set of hypocrites in America, as those who, 
while professing to respect Christianity, de- 
vote the Christian Sabbath to their own sel- 
fish ease or convenience, and regularly shan 
the assemblages of Christian men and wo- 
men. Sometimes they try to prove their 
sincerity throwing in their wives and 
children. y will tell people that they 
hire a pew, and dress their wives and chil- 
dren for the public, that they are willing 
that they should attend church, and that 
they have too much respect for religion to 
stand in anybody’s way, while by every 
Sunday’s example, plainly declare to 
their wives and children that they regard 
the church and the religion which it repre- 
sents as unworthy of the attention of a ra- 
tional man. 

I repeat, then, that there is something in 
your position which I respect. You have 


brought yourself to the belief that Chris- 
tianity is a delusion—a cheat. You have 
no respect for religion, and do not hesitate 
to express your contempt for it. All preach- 
ing is blarney and cant to you; all prayer 
is blatant nonsense addressed to a phantom 
of the imagination. Practically, your com- 
panions in absence from the church on Sun- 
day occupy your most decidedly irreligious 
position, and their weakly lingering belief 
in the truth of Christianity, or in the possi- 
bility of its truth, (which is all their “ re- 
spect” means,) might as well, for any prac- 
tical purpose, be disbelief. You are really 
better than those who pretend to respect re- 
ligion, and who treat it with the same con- 
tempt that you do, because you are not a 
hypocrite. F address you then as the most 
respectable and decent man of your elass. 

y desire is to give you one or two good 
reasons for going to church which do not dé- 
pend upon the authenticity of Christianity, 
or upon the sacredness of the Christian 
Sabbath at all. My first reason is that un- 
less a man puts himeelf into a fine sbirt, 
polished boots, and good clothes once a 
week, and goes out into the public, he is al- 
most certain to sink into semi-barbarism. 
You know that unless you do this on Sun- 
day, you cannot do it at all, for you labor 
allthe week. There is nothing like isola- 
tion to woke degenerationina man. There 
is nothing like standing alone, with no place 
in the machinery of society, to tone down 
one’s self-respect. You must be aware that 
you are not in sympathy with society. You 
are looked upon as an outsider, because you 
refuse to come into contact with society on 
its broadest and best ground. [I tell you it 
is a good thing for a man to wash his face 
clean, and put on his best clothes, and walk 
to the house of God with his wife and chil- 
dren on Sundays, whether he believes in 
Christianity or not. The church is a place 
where, at the least, good morals are incul- 
cated, and where the vices of the commu- 
nity are denounced. You can afford to 
stand by so much of the chureh, and, by 
doing so, say “ Here am I and here are 
mine, with a stake in the welfare of society, 
and an interest in the good morals of so- 
ciety.” My friend, this little operation gone 
through with every Sunday would give you 
self-respect, help you to keep your head 
above water, and bring you into sympathy 
with the best society the world possesses. 
A man needs to beautify himself with good 
clothes occasionally to assure himself that 
he is not brother to the beast by the side of 
which he labors during six days of every 
seven, and he needs particularly to feel that 
he has place and consideration in clean 
society. 

Another reason why you should go to 
church on Sunday is that you need the in- 
tellectual nourishment and stimulus which 
you can only getthere. I suppose that you 
do not often consider the fact that the great- 
est amount of genuine thinking done in the 
world is done by preachers. you 
may never have reflected that, in the midst 
of all this din of business, and clashing of 
various interests—in the midst of the clam- 
ors and horrors of war, the universal pur- 
suit of amusement, and the yanities and in- 
anities of fashion, and the indulgence of 
multitudinous vices, there is a class of self- 
denying men, of the best education and best 
talents and habite, who, in their quiet rooms, 
are thinking and writing upon the purest 
and noblest themes which can engage any 
mind. Among these men may be found the 
finest minds which the age knows—the most 
splendid specimens of intellectual power 
that the world contains. The bright con- 
summate flower of our Américan college 
system is the American ministry. Among 
these men are many who are slow—stupid, 
if you insist upon it—but there is not one 
in one thousand of them who does not know 
more than you do. You can learn some- 
thing of them all, while some of them pos- 
sess more brains and more available intel- 
lectua) power than you and all your rela- 
tives combined. I tell you that if you 
suppose the American pulpit to be contempt- 
ible, you are very much mistaken. You 
have staid away from it for ten years. Du- 
ring all these ten years I have attended its 
weekly ministrations, and I have a better 
right to speak about it than you have, be- 
cause I know more about it. I tell you 
that I have received during these ten years 
more intellectual nourishment and stimulus 
from the pulpit than from all other sources 
combined, yet my every-day pursuits are 
literary, and yours are not. 

There is something in the pursuits of 
working men—I mean of men who follow 
handicraft—which renders some intellectual 
feeding on Sunday peculiarly necessary. 
You work all day, and when you get home 
at night, you can do nothing but read the 
news, and indulge in neighborhood gossip. 
You are obliged to rise early in the morn- 
ing, and that makes it 
should go to bed early at night. You really 
have no time for intellectual culture except 
on Sunday, and then you are too dall and 
tired to sit down toa book. You alwaysgo 
to sleep over any book that taxes your brain 
at all. You know that there is nothing but 
the living voice which can hold your atten- 
tion, and you know that that voice can only 
be heard in the pulpit. The working man 
who shuns the pulpit on the Sabbath, vol- 
untarily relinquishes the only regularly 
available intellectual nourishment of bis life. 


intellectual nourishment for you. I know 
better. Philosophy, casuistry; history, meta- 
physics, science, —these all are at 
home in the pulpit. All high moralities are 
taught there. All sweet charities are in-. 
culeated there. There are more argument 
and illustration brought to the support and 
enforcement of religious truths than all the 
other intellectual magazines of the world 
have at command; aad, quarrel with the 
facts as you may, you must go to charch on 
Sunday, and hear the preaching, or be an 
intellectual starveling. Your brain is just 
as certain to degenerate—your intellect is 
just as certain to grow dull—under this 
habit of staying “bey — church, as a 
t is to a“ when hidden a 
the Titcomb. oad 


Tue Mersopists 1x New Yorx Crrr. 
—We have been surprised to learn that 
Methodism is, relatively to the population, 
weaker in New York now than ever before. 
There are about 11,000 in a lation of 
900,000, or 1 to 82 of the e. In 184 
the ratio was 1 to 36. The city Las gained 


in that time a-half million and more, 
| Methodism has gained 


You need not tell me that the pulpit has no | 
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 YOouUTH’S. 


| JOHN SMITH, THE SELFISH BOY. 


John Smith is good-looking, dresses neat- 
ly, and has easy, graceful manners. But 
he is little loved or respected, for he is 
neither noble, nor generous, nor kind. 
When I first saw him, he was in company 
with other boys, who wanted to play at 
“ bat and ball.” 

“T don’t like+to play ball,” he said. 

“ Please play, John,” said the other boys. 

“ No, I don’t like to play ball.” 

“ Please play this once,” they said en- 
treatingly. “There are only four of. us, 
and we can’t play without you.” 

“ No, I shan’t play ball,” answered John, 
firmly fixed in his intention to have his own 


* Well, what will you play, John ?” 

“I don’t knows Let me think what I 
like to play best, said the selfish boy, with 
an air of great consequence. “T’ll play 
‘ king,’ or I'll play ‘ lion’.” 

“QO ‘lion.’ Let’s play ‘lion, and we'll 
all take turns in being lion,” shouted the 
other boys. 

“TI must be lion first,” said John, “ be- 
cause I thought of the play.” 

This was agreed to. A cave was built 
for the lion, and John, on all-fours, took 


most lion-like way,as he thought. The 
other boys, jackals for the time being, 


‘brought their offerings, and laid them 


stealthily at a little distance from their king, 
who growled and snapped aiost royally 
whenever he espied their bumble approach, 
filling the poor jackals with such apparent 
terror that they fled away, and hid them- 
selves. After a time it was proposed that 
John should let some one else be lion, and 
take his turn in jackal service. 

“ No he wouldn’t; he had rather be lion, 
and wouldn’t play unless he could be.” 

The other boys, wishing to try their 
power and skill in lionhood, and having 
some idea of fair play, demurred at this, 
and ceased ministering to bis majesty. He 
growled and roared in his cave, unattended 
and unnoticed for a short time, and then 
leaving his all-fours, emerged from it with 
a most unlion-like growl, “I never saw 
such selfish, disobliging boys!” 

Un. the opening of school, John appro- 
priated to himself the best seat and desk, 
and when the classes were formed, he rush- 
ed for the first place, as if the most import- 
ant scholar. 

At noontime, in a group of several boys, 
he was the only one who had a lunch, and 
though he had a superabundance of dain- 
ties, not one did he share with his compan- 
ions. After having eaten too much, he 
| saved the rest, thinking he might be hungry 
in the afternoon recess, or on his way home 
from school. He had a fine knife which 
his uncle had given him, and which he had 
great delight in showing to the school-boys, 
but he would not let them so much as take 
it in their hands. He had a toy-pistol which 
he liked to fire, but he would let no one else 


fire it. 
What do you think of John? Do you 
like him ? you know of any one who 


at all resembles him? I wonder how he 
became so selfish? Has he no Bible? 
Does he not know that God requires him 
to love his neighbor as himself, to do to 
others as he would have them do to him ? 
Does he not know that “ it is more blessed 
to give than to receive,” that “the liberal 
soul is made fat,” and that “the Lord 
loveth a cheerful giver?” Poor John? 
Without love, without generosity, without 
kindness, he is indeed poor and pitiable. 
John has had a few lessons to teach him 
the folly, if not the sin of selfishness. And 
he may have learned that “ before honor is 
humility.” The boys of his acquaintance 
were forming themselves into a military 
company, and invited him to join them, 
offering him the office of sergeant. He 
demanded to be captain, declaring that he 
would have nothing to do with the company 
unless it could be at its head. His demand 
was refused. He was too well known to 
be popular. Too many of the boys had 
played jackall to his lion, to enlist under 
him as head officer. But John persisted in 
his demand, and the company was organ- 
ized aud went into drill without him. When 
he saw it on its first grand march, drums 
beating, and banners fiying he went to the 
captain and offered a vacant office. 
“ Our offices are all filled,” returned the 
captain, who was not an admirer of John. 
“ And weil filled too,” he added with dig- 


"Solin then wished to join it as a private, 
but was told that no “raw recruit” could 
be received on parade day—that on certain 
named days he might be permitted to enlist 
on signing the articles of the company. 
John was greatly humiliated by this cool 
treatment, and still more when, on enlist- 
ing, he was obliged to take his place in the 
rear rank. 
A giant snow-man was to be built by the 
in the school where John went, and 
all hands were hard at work building him, 
rolling little balls into large ones, and piling 
large ones above each other. All were gt 
work but John. 
“Why don’t you take hold and help, 
John ?” asked one and another. 
“I don’t like piling snow, but I'll be the 
a when the old fellow’s finished,” said 


“QO, will you! how g! perbaps 
you will!” answered some of the indignant 
boys, in a tone of irony. 

The man of snow was to-be made hollow, 
and so large that a boy could stand within 
him and speak for him, answering questions 
put to him, telling fortunes, reciting verses, 
or declaiming speeches. The boy who oc- 
cupied and animated the snow-man was 
called his “ spirit.” 

When his snow excellency was finished, 
even to his red flannel lips, inked paper 
eyes and eyelids, and a pasteboard crown 
on bis immense head, the summoned 
the “ spirit” to do his duty.. John present- 
ed himself with a proud, elated air, when 
there was a wild scream, “ A spirit! a spir- 
it !” and the boys, one and all, ran from the - 
play-ground, ing the greatest fright, 
and leaving Jobn all alone in perplexity. 
But they soon returned, and then such a 
volley of soft snow-balls as was poured 
upon him! It was his turn to run, and he. 
ran, never faster, his hands on his ears, and 
his eyes nearly blinded by the flying snow. 


| “ We'll make a snow-maniet you 


elfish govd-for-nothing !” shouted some of 


way, regardless of the pleasure of others. 
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the boys, sending their balls after bim, till 
_ he was quite out of sight. 
Jobn did not again offer his services as 
“spirit,” but one day, when the snow-man 
was animated by a prophet, he ventured to 
— him as wt fortune and fate.— 
ere was something in the deep, sepul- 
chral voice, which reminded san alike 
precocious captain, as the prophet slowly 
and solemnly pronounced this doom, making 
John turn pale and tremble. 
“ Art thou selfish, thou shalt be hated in 
life, neglected in death, and despised in thy 
grave.” 
The snow-prophet spoke the truth.— 
Though he could not look into the future, 
he knew something of it from the 
Jobn felt that he spoke the truth, for he 
was already hated by some, and shunned 
by many. Poor John! It is so hard to 
overcome selfishness. It requires 
close watching, hard inward struggling, 
earnest prayer for help from But 
how brave, how worthy is he who over- 
— it! “ Better he that ruleth his spir- 
it, than he that taketh a city.” Oongrega- 
tronalist. 4 


THE FIRST THEFT. 


“ What nice, ripe currants !” said Harry 
Maitland to himself, as he passed Farmer 


possession of it, roaring and growling in a| Jones’ garden, and saw the currant-bushes 


growing close to the fence, laden with fruit. 
“How I wish I could get some !” and he 
looked around to see if any one was near 
him. No, there was no one in sight ; so he 
commenced picking and eating all he could 
reach. There were some branches hangi 
through the- palings of the fence, full ‘of 
most tempting fruit, and others which he 
could easily reach from the top. He on 
meant to eat a few when heryatton so | 
but they were so good, that he did not want 
to stop; so he kept on picking and eati 
until he was startled by the sound of wheels. 
He looked up, and there, coming from the 
barn, right through the lane where he was 
a was Farmer Jones himeelf, in his 
ittle wagon, and he must directl 
Harry. If he had been es green 
ment, Harry would just have walked on as 
if nothing bad happened, and very likely 
Farmer Jones would have suspected noth- 
ing, as it was not unusual to see persons in 
his lane, for it connected two roads which 
were extensively traveled. But Harry had 
never before taken anything that did not 
belong to him; and as he saw the farmer 
coming, his first thought was that he would 
be found out; so he started to run at the 
top of his speed, and never stopped until he 
was inside of his mother’s gate, which was 
not far off. 

Farmer Jones, seeing a boy running® 
away from him in that manner, naturally 
supposed there was some reason for it. 
“Ah!” said he to himself,“ there is one of 
the young rogues who has been stealing my 
garden tools lately; yes, there ‘he has a 
rake in his hands now.” And he whipped 
up his horse and drove after him. Harry 
had a little the start of him though, so that 
he did not overtake him until he was just 
at his mother’s door. 

“Here, you young rascal !” shouted the 
farmer, “stop and let me see that rake; 
where did you get it ?” 

At the first sound of the farmer’s voice, 
Harry turned toward him pale and tremb- 
ling, but he was very much relieved at 
hearing bim ask about the rake. He went 
boldly to the wagon with it in his hand. 
“It is mine, sir,” said he handing it to the 
farmer. 

“TI believe it is,” said the farmer, as he 
examined it; “it is not mine, at any rate ; 
but what were you doing with it in my 
lane ?” 

“I was coming from my grandmother’s 
sir, I bad been raking in her garden.” 
“Then you are not one of the boys who 
have been stealing my tools lately.” 

“ No sir,” said Harry promptly. 

“ But then what made you run so fast, 
when you saw me coming?” asked the 
farmer. 

Harry looked down and hesitated; but 
he could not add to his ooo a lie, 
eo he stammered out: “I cur- 
rants sir.” 

“ Ho! ho! then you were stealing,” said 
the farmer. “I was not so far wrong after 
all.” But then, seeing the tears from 
Harry’s eyes, he added kindly : “ The next 
time you want currants, go to Mrs. Jones, 
and she will give you as many as you will 
pick, for there are more than we shall ever 
use; and remember this: ‘ The wicked flee 
when no man pursueth ; but the righteous 
are as bold as a lion.’ Do what is right 
and then you need never run away from 
any one.” 

armer Jones drove on, and Harry went 
into the house; but there his mother met 
him. 

“ Why, Harry,” said she, “ what did Mr. 
Jones want with you? and you have been 
crying too, lad—what’s the matter ?” 

It was of no use to try and conceal any- 
thing from the loving eyes of his mother ; 
80 told her the whole story. “ But, 
O mother,” said he, as he finished, “ I will 
never take anything that does not belong to 
me again. I don’t see how a boy can want 
to be a thief, and feel as frightened as I 
have felt. The boys that I know do take 
the farmer’s fruit though and say it is no 
harm, and that they would just as lief they 
had it as not.” 

“I know they do my son,” said his moth- 
er; “but ask them if they would do it if 
the owner saw them, and they couldn't say 
yes. Farmer Jones is willing to give you 
currants, but he is not willing to have you 
take them without leave. You may be 
sure whenever you are afraid to be seen 
doing an action, that action 
hope, indeed, that the suffering which 
first theft has caused will make it your last. 
Many a boy who bas commenced by taking 
a few currants or apples which did not be- 
to him, without being found out, bas 
7 by being sent to prison for stealing 
much greater thi 

* But if you. will always remember to 
look up when you are tempted to steal, you 
will be kept. from sin, for you can hide 
nothing from God.”—Standard Bearer. 
Amenican Panis.—The 
Rev. Dr. M'Clintock, who bas supplied the 
American Chapel in Paris for the past four 
jeer is to return to New York this spring. 


e will resume, it is supposed, the” char, 
of St. Paul’s Methodist church Foust 


Avenue. 
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“ W.C. Bartcetrt, 


Rev. S. V. BLAKESLEZ, Associate Editor and Tra- 


veling Agent. 
H. 8. Brooxs, Office Editor. 


Relation of the Sabbath School to 
Preaching. 
~ Few persons interested in the welfare of 
the young and the improvement of society 
fail to feel an interest in the Sabbath school. 
It is properly regarded as one of the hap- 
piest applications of Christian effort in mod 
‘ern times. It is the place where much of 
the positive religious education of the young, 
and no small part of their unconscious 
Christian nurture, are received. It is a 
vestibule to piety, a seminary of virtue, one 
of the moral guarantees of the future safety 
of the Republic. ‘No one can afford to 
think lightly of it, or turn from it bis warm 
and generous sympathies. Nor, on the 
other hand, is there danger of over-valuing 
it in its true relations, or making too much 
of it. We may view it out of its relations, 
may misplace it, and thus exaggerate its 
claims, and in the end impair its efficiency. 
But in this case our sin begins in locating 
it wrong. 

In our judgment there is danger of this. 
The Sabbath school is but one of a system 
of agencies for making known the gospel, 
the latest-born. It is naturally subordinate 
to preaching, the aid of preaching, not the 
substitute or equivalent for it. Its office is 
to take the children from the arms of the 
mother, gently adapt religious truth to their 
minds and impress it on their hearts, and 
prepare them for preaching. The two 
should work harmoniously and helpfully,— 
preaching at times coming down to the ca- 
pacity of the Sabbath school, stimulating 
and educating it, and the Sabbath school 
undergoing a training which more and more 
qualifies it for the stronger sermon, the 
mightier utterances, the profounder medi- 
tations of the pulpit. The two should be 
thus dove-tailed together in perfect sympa- 
thy—the preaching sending better pupils 
and teachers to the Sabbath school, and the 
Sabbath school better hearers to the house 
of God. 

Yet we should remember that preaching 
is the elder-born, and, besides, divinely born. 
It is the instrumentality specially designated 
by the Savior for the conversion of the 
world. It is designed to influence the in- 
dividual in childhood, youth, manhood, and 
old age. It is the great educator of the 
people in religious doctrine and Christian 
morals. The profound and earnest discus- 
sion of the problems of life is its office. The 


stirring appeals to heart and conscience, 


which impress and move masses, are its 
work. It is this which, of all instrumen- 
talities, inspires the infinite play and vigor 
of earthly piety. Itis this which, next to 
divine agencies, rolls back the kingdom of 
darkness through the earth, and causes 
Christianity to advance. There is not a 
religious enterprise, not a gospel plant, that 
would not droop if transplanted where its 
fertilizing streams should not reach it. The 
divine estimate of its prominence and im- 
portance is shown by the fact that this is 
the central and almost sole agency which 
God has seen fit to prescribe in definite form 
for making known the Gospel. 

Great care should, therefore, be used that 
nothing,—not even the beloved child of 
preaching, the Sabbath school—should pro- 
duce a diversion from it. This would be 
like sacrificing the locomotive for the sake 
of the tender, like filing away the main- 
spring to find material for the hands of a 
watch. It is cutting the root to make the 
branch thrive. Yet this very danger ex- 
ists. This tendency bas actually shown 
itself. 

In this State, which—young and organ- 
izing—may well give the Sabbath school a 
place even feber than it has in the older 
States, we are sorry to observe the progress 
of the dangerous, the suicidal tendency of 
erecting the Sabbath school into a promi- 
nence which leads it in a measure to take 
the place of preaching. It pains us to see 
how far in many places, or in many persons, 
this tendency has gone. Many teachers 
yield to it, and neglect the sanctuary to pre- 
pare for their classes, or from fatigue after 
hearing them. With slight indisposition fa- 
voring it, they easily think they have ex- 
bausted their duty in the Sabbath school. 
A worse evil arises in connection with the 
children, who thus pious/y learn one of the 
habits of impiety, neglect of public wor- 
ship. They are educated to love the Sab- 
bath school so much as to -have no interest 
in public worship. In it they are allowed 
to satisfy their sense of obligation for the 
public observance of sacred time. In it 
the Sabbath culminates, if to many it does 
not exhaust itself. The Sabbath school 
does not empty itself into the Church, but 
into the streets, or, at best, the homes. Con- 
sequently the young are growing up, toa 
fearful extent, without the taste or habit of 
going regularly to meeting. Thus the most 
impressible period of childhood, for forming 
this habit, is lost; and this lost, in nine 
cases out of ten, the habit will not be ac- 
quired subsequently. A great, and inex- 
pressible damage is done to every person so 
trained; and we shudder to think where 
this tendency, if allowed to go on and in- 
crease, will lead in two or three generations. 

The general rule for adults, for youth, 
for children, for all above the infant class— 
a rule demanded alike by their personal 
welfare and the good of the community— 
should be: Give the first and best to preach- 
ing, and the best of what remains to the 
Sabbath school. For, if you reverse this 
rule, you will at best, in this generation, 
gain only a questionable advantage during 
childhood, while you will in many cases lose 
your moral hold on the person during the 


period of life, and: in’ | 


| chaplains, agents of the Sanitary and the 


’ field is thus clamoring for help, the Foreign . 


future generation—nearer than you sup- 
pose—you will imperil the existence of both 
preaching and the Sabbath school. 


The Call for Young Men to the Ministry. 


In our Religious Intelligence of last week 
we transcribed a statement, made ‘in the 
Home Missionary, concerning the great call 
for young men of ardent piety, self-sacrifice, 
good sense, and ability, to fill the openings 
for Missionary labor in the United States. 
The war has doubtless drawn no small num- 
ber of young men into the ranks as soldiers. 
It has certainly drawn many into service as 


Christian Commissions. Meanwhile im- 
migration has gone steadily on: the terri- 
tories of the great interior have been {fill- 
ing up. The pursuits of industry in the 
North have been prosperous; old towns 
have in some cases increased in population ; 
new towns have sprung up even in older 
States. Just as many men are required 
for the stations already occupied. The 
great mass of Freedmen liberated demands 
also an indefinite number of laborers. The 
States of the South, with djsorganized, and, 
in not a few instances, abandoned religious 
institutions, invite thousands of devoted 
men, 

With such facts before us, the ery for 
laborers for the Home field becomes loud 
and almost impassioned. While this Home 


field does not slacken its call. For the 
whole world is in progress. The march of 
Providence opens whole races, larger than 
our Anglo-Saxon race, to the work of 
Christian Missions. From every part of 
the Foreign field the voice says, come over 
and help us. 

We of this coast have a vital interest in 

this theme. The tide of immigration is 
setting more and more hither. As pecu- 
niary inducements do not call Ministers 
here, the expenses and the distances leave 
us peculiarly weak. The necessities too of 
education have absorbed several prominent 
ones of our small clerical force. With 
very little of continuous exploration and 
itinerant labor in the State, our Churches 
have scarcely more than begun to cultivate 
the field assigned us on this coast. More 
laborers are needed and would be welcomed 
now than we know of, and we know of 
many needs. But we ought to have men 
to follow the multitudes that go to various | 
parts of Nevada, Idabo, Arizon to say 
nothing of Oregon and Washington. 
But there is a great work, not yet more 
than barely touched, among the native 
Indian, the Spanish, and other foreiga popu- 
lations; Missionaries are wanted to act 
aggressively in the spirit of love upon the 
Catholic, Jewish and Pagan people of this 
coast. First this work should be begun in 
our principal places in California. But 
once we begin to think that we are the 
only Protestant States on the entire coast, 
and in constant commercial intercourse with 
Mexico, Central America, New Grenada, 
Peru and Chili, then how opportune, if 
there were a sufficient number of young 
men, desiring to engage in the Ministry, 
and sufficient facilities of education to fit 
them for the Ministry. 

The Christian World, published by the 


publishes some accounts of the sad state of 
religion in the Republic of Peru. Educa- 
tion is neglected. In the interior it is dif- 
ficult to find men who can read and write 


women are under the control of the priests 
to an extent, which the terrible calamity at 
Santiago in Chili, (a much more enlight- 
ened country) partially reveals. J. H. 
Lyman, Esq., of Northampton, Mass., re- 
siding as an agent of the United States at 
Lima, pleads that a man be sent to labor 
among the Foreign mechanics in that city. 
He has himself been laboring with them, 
holding meetings for prayer, and reading 
sermons to them. They number perhaps 


sad picture of the freedmen of Peru, liber- 
ated and left to care for themselves, without 


space of some thirty miles about Lima is 
given up to their depredations. It is con- 
sidered dangerous for a white man to go 
outside the city walls alone. Nobody cares | 
for their souls or their bodies, and they 
know it and act accordingly. But Mr. 
Lyman went out among them, spoke kindly, 
in the manner of Christ himself, and is 
safe. These miserable creatures have been 
under the influence of the priests, but begin 
to distrust them. Why should they not? 
What care those priests for them ? 

These ignorant populations are to be 
found the whole length of this coast from 
Southern California downwards. They be- 
gin to invite Evangelical Ministers: and 
where they are too ignorant and besotted 
to invite, they are only so much the more in 
need of such a Ministry. In New Granada, 
as we know, the recent war has confirmed 
the triumph of the anti-priest party. In 
Chili, the Santiago tragedy has strenghtened 
the hands of the same party. We do not 
believe that even French occupation will 
restore in Mexico the priestly dominion. 
Mr. Lyman says that in Peru, the men of 
purer blood are laboring to secure religious 
toleration. All these indications show that 
there is a great and important field of Mis- 
sionary labor opened to young men of Cali- 
fornia. Our local, commercial and mining 
connexion with this field makes it ours. 
The introdaction of the study of Spanish 
in our institutions of learning, and the 
general desire to understand that language, 
points this out as the training place for 
such a Ministry. 

Enough has teen said to show that not 
only in the country and world at large is 
there demand for young men for the Min- 
istry, but there is an intense local call upon 
the young men of California to dedicate 
themselves to the sacred vocation. Christ- 
ian parents need to consecrate their children 
to this work. Christian teachers should 
encourage their scholars to assume these 
responsibilities. Pastors of churches shbduld 
seek out those of their charge for the Min- 
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numerous enough to fill the offices. The | 


1,000 in a city of 100,000. He draws a} 


any effort to educate or employ them. A | 


istry.’ And'is there not some preparation 


Theology, or Ministerial education ? 
These considerations are all the more 
pertinent to our attention, as we draw nigh 
to the day set apart for concerted prayer 
in behalf of Colleges and Literary Insti- 
tutions. The Spirit of God, poured upon 
the young men already im these institutions, 
would make this call sound louder than all 
God’s Providences and His Word. Would 
that, as at Antioch in the first century, the 
Holy Ghost might say, while we minister 
unte the Lord and fast and pray, “ separate 
me, this one and that one, and many a one, 
to the work whereunto I have called them.” 


Office Discourses. —No. 10. 
lesiastes 7:9. “ Be not in th 
of fools.” 

Introduction—Anvger is a word that 
covers a great deal of ground. There are 
different sorts, stages, or degrees of it. It 
may be compared to a ladder, that reaches 
from the ground-level of a dispassionate 
coolness up into tht hot air of burning pas- 


sion, glowing like a_ furnace. And these 


are the rounds in such a ladder: vexation, 
madness, wrath, choler, rage, fury. And 
one that is hasty in his spirit to be angry is 
one who, on the least provocation, betakes 
himself to climbing this ladder. 

Argument.—1. We are forbidden to run 
into anger, because we make an unlovely 
exhibition of ourselves. For the time, our 
love is gone out of us. We feel nothing 
but displeasure, harshness, and bitterness. 
Our words cannot be gentle, and our voices 
sweet-toned. They are rather boisterous, 
loud, and hissing. We exhibit our worst 
tendencies. We let out ouz secrets. We 
show the quality of our tempers cutting and 
brittle. We repel admiration. We wound 
affection. And we sever ourselves from 
sympathy. Noone can love us freely. Any 
one can hate us easily. We draw upon 
ourselves, paturally, nothing bat dislike. 

2. In our haste to be angry we injure 
ourselves. We take away our judgment. 
We banish our reason. We war upon our 
manhood. We render ourselves objects of 
pity and contempt. We can not be re- 
spected. The best friends we have would 
rather not be near us. Serene souls can 
hardly comprehend us. Thus we destroy 
our power of self-command; make fools of 
ourselves ; and forfeit the best things in life, 
namely, the regard, the confidence, the es- 
teem, and the good-will of the better sorts 
of people. And just this amount of injury, 


| we in our anger, inflict on ourselves. 


3. In making baste to be angry we sin 
against God. Any state of mind is sinful 
which unfits us to serve God. Anger so 
unfits us. An angry man is in no condition 
to pray, except as he prays “ the swearer’s 
prayer.” He does not feel like reading the 
Bible. He does not wish to go to church. 
He avoids the presence of good men. He 
shuns his own house, if it be the home of 
virtue and refinement. He is fit only for 
the companionship of untamed brutes. He 
vents his spleen even upon inanimate things. 
And no one can think of bim as a being in 
the “image of God.” 

Remarks.—1. To be “angry and sin 
not,” is not to be angry at all, in the bad 
sense of the word. The moral indignation 
we feel at injustice and outrage is not anger, 
but the uprising of our better nature against 
the monstrous forms of sin. 

2. Quick-tempered, irascible people are 
to be pitied, while they are blamed. They 
are uncomfortable companions, but not the 
worst class of angry men. Quickly excited, 
they soon cool; and then are ashamed. It 
is said of the Duke of Dorset, that his ser- 
vants used to put themselves in the way of 
annoying him when angry, because they 
knew he {would compensate them largely, 
afterward, for the indignities he heaped on 
them. 

3. “ Be master of thy anger,” was the 
maxim of one of the seven sages of Greece. 
But how to be master of it is the difficulty. 
He only knows how who has learned by 
trial; and by failure, at times. Few per- 
sons by sheer buman force conquer them- 
selves, if any. Effective self-control is of 
the Divine grace. This evil man of the 
heart, that grows vehement and insolent in 
anger, goes not out willingly, until the 
Spirit of Love comes in; then it is glad to 
get away. 


A Wrong to be Corrected. 


We have never yet seen a recipe for kill- 
ing ministers, although we could draw up 
half a dozen that would be pretty sure to 
do the business. But there is one evil so 
unnecessary, and so oppressive in its ex- 
actions, that we are constrained to comment 
upon it. We mean the habit which ob- 
tains of demanding the services of minis- 
ters at funerals, first, without any proper 
notice. We have known instances where 
the minister got the first intimation that 
his services would be required, through 
some notice of the funeral which he acci- 
dentally saw in the secular papers. When 
a person dies, let common humanity to the 
living suggest that the minister whose ser- 
vices are wanted, be notified at the earliest 
moment of the time and place of the fu- 
neral. He will then have opportunity to 
put himself in readiness at the appointed 
hour, without upsetting all the other work 
of the day. A funeral service sprung upon 

-an already overworked minister, without a 
decent notice, is one of the ways of making 
an end of the living. 

Besides, funeral services are demanded 
on bebalf of a class of persons who, while 
alive, were full of profane abuse of min- 
isters—who never gave a dollar for rek- 
gious purposes, and neither belonged to the 
congregation nor the parish. We have 
known ministers in the country, compelled 
to hire a conveyance to go five to ten miles 
from home to bury an individual whom they 
never heard of before—and not so much as 
a stereotyped expression of thanks was ten- 
dered for the service. Of course no offer 
was made to defray the expenses of travel. 
For this class of persons in the city, it is no 
uncommon thing to demand that the church 
be opened by the sexton, that a choir be 
present, and that the minister be on hand t > 
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wih or withoat any proper notice. No 
conveyance is furnished—no thanks to sex- 
ton or clergyman. The friends of the de- 
ceased forget the service, and go away to 
rail as uspal at the church and her ministers. 

The dead must be buried, of course. All 


| Protestant Clergymen officiate willingly on 


such occasions without fee or reward. And 
because their services are thus at every- 
body’s command, they are entitled to all the 
more consideration, “lest this liberty be 
abused.” 

The custom also obtains in many places 
of demanding a sermon on every funeral oc- 
casion ; so that when three to four deaths 
| occur in a week, there are this number 
of sermons to be preached besides those on 
Sunday! Six sermons in a week are 
crowded in when only two were due either 
to the dead or the living. It is most fitting 
that the life and character of a good man at 
its close, be made the occasion of an appro- 
priate discourse. Jt is an oppressive custom 
which exacts a formal funeral discourse for 
all who die, without discrimination for the 
dead, and with little regard for those who 
are alive. 


Inspirational Lecturing. 

Eprrors Pacriric :—Have you been to 
hear Miss Hardinge descant on the Philo- 
sophy of Miracles and kindred topics? If 
not, you have certainly missed considerable; 
you are, at least, a little behind the times. 
In passing through the streets of Sacra- 
mento recently, I espied in bold relief the 
advertisement, “Inspirational Lecture by 
Miss Emma Hardinge.” I must confess 
the caption took my attention, and greatly 
excited my curiosity, especially as the in- 
spjration was to proceed from the heart 
and lips belonging to one of the feminine 
gender. Atthe appointed hour I went to 
the Jewish Synagogue, the place of meet- 
ing, to listen to the much-lauded lecturer. 
The house was crowded and as I looked 
across the faces of the auditors, I theught I 
could notice many who rarely go to the 
sanctuary on the Sabbath day. The sub- 
ject was “The Philosophy of Miracles.” 
And you must bear in mind that Miss 
Emma professes to take the Bible as her 
standard in all she utters. The people 
therefore must not shut the doors of their 
Christian temples against her for she is 
quite on a par with the ministers of right- 
-eousness in her advocacy of the truth. But 
with all this wonderful profession of attach- 
ment for the doctrines of the Bible, you 
will perhaps, be surprised to learn that the 
first position of Miss Hardinge is, that the 
doctrine of miracles is an absurdity. Ac- 
cording to her doctrine nothing can be 
pronounced miraculous until we understand 
all about all the laws of nature. What 
was wonderful and miraculous in the days 
of Abraham and Elijah, is now perfectly 
simple by reason of the higher plane of 
intellectual advancement which the people 
at present occupy. You will be surprised 
still more when your correspondent informs 
you, that with all Miss Emma’s love for 
the sacred oracles, the audience were told 
that there is to be found more sublime 
morality in the Zendavesta of Zoroaster 
than can be found in the whole New Testa- 
ment; that the fire-worshipers of Persia 
and cow-worsbipers of Egypt held as holy 
and as intelligent communion with the 
Deity as the sainted men we read of, Enoch 
and Elijah; that Plato and Aristotle and 
other ancient worthies were wiser than 
Solomon or Daniel, and were as much in- 
spired as they; that God calling to Samuel 
was the voice of the spirits speaking to him 
of duty ; that Elisha’s causing the iron of 
the ax to swim was the influence of spirit- 
ualism upon ponderable bodies; and that 
these are things that can be done now as 
well as then. 

And every few moments, the speaker 
would ask very significantly and sarcastic- 
ally : “ If that was religion then, why may 
it not be called religion now?” If Elisha 
could multiply the widow’s oil, and bring 
to life the son of the Shunamite, why 
cannot such things be done at the present 
day, when the human race is so much more 
enlightened ? 

Now, all these things were ennuciated, I 
cannot say argued, during the hour of the 
Inspirational Lecture. I should not give 
them so respectable a name as things. 
They were mere vagaries given out to 
please and captivate those who hate and 
spurn from them the plain teachings of 
God’s truth. And yet this is what we have 
from one who claims to be wonderfully in 
love with the Bible. The question natur- 
ally suggests itself, is this Miss Emma Har- 
dinge, all the way from the capital of the 
kingdom of Great Britain, to be regarded 
by the Christian public as an advocate of 
truth and righteousness? Are they to open 
their Churches so as to secure large au- 
diences to pour in their thousands for her 
enrichment? According to her statement, 
the people on this coast are very much 
sunk in ignorance ; and it is very charitably 
suggested that the pulpits are mainly to 
blame, and that upon her devolves the res- 
ponsibility of raising them to the higher plane 
of enlightenment and morality. Is she the 
apostle sent to accomplish this? Listen to 
ber aod look at the character of the people 
who wait upon her lecturing, and you will 
soon become convinced that the whole thing 
is gotten up to advance the cause of modern 
spiritualism, more properly called modern 
infidelity, that it is a concerted plan with 
no other object in view but that of traduc- 
ing the doctrines of the blessed Bible, 
as understood by orthodox denominations. 
Miss Emma claims to have a very ordinary 
education, that it is the spirits that do the 
work for her on the rostrum. 

And I must own, that ia her splendidly 
rounded periods, beautiful figures and at- 
tractive mannerism, we have tangible evi- 
dence that such spiritual assistance is worth 
something. But I repeat the question, is 
this Christianity? Is Miss Hardinge a 
true type of those apostles who, in the 
latter day are to receive an enlarged bap- 
tism from on high, to prepare them, to go 
forth to fill the world with the radiauce of 
Immanuel’s righteousness? or rather, should 
I not ask,is not her lecturing the most 
insinuating species of infidelity designed to 
lead men astray from the truth 
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needing soon to be made for a school of 


Song of the River. 


My birth-place, where the melting snows 
Fill many a mossy cup, ; 

Or where, from out some crystal 
The pearls come babbliog up ; 

And leaping in a foam of floss 

I wind my threads of silver sheen, 
Around each grassy spool. 


Then clasping with a shining belt 
The valley’s robe of green, 

My circling ripples onward glide, 
Through many a sylvan scene ; 

The lilies on my heaving breast, 
The precious gems I wear, 

That breathe from out their golden hearts, 
Sweet blessings in the air. 


I rove afar through grassy dells, 
And pierce the forest’s shade, 

Or rushing, dash with boisterous mirth, 
Down many a rocky glade ; 

Calmly, among the pleasant farms, 
With current flowing wide, 

The cattle from a thousand hills 
Drink of my cooling tide. 


At labor’s call, I gladly place 
My shoulder to the wheel, 


And fill the miller’s heart with joy, 
His bins with golden meal ; 

And where the looms their fabrics weave 
Fair woman to adorn, 

I cheerful, push the turbines on, 
_ From twilight until morn. 


And then rejoicing on my way, 
With laughter and with glee, 
The greeting that the mountains send 
I render to the sea. 
S. 


[For the Pacific.) 
Talks to Young People.—No. 3. 


HOPE. 


Perhaps nothing so well reveals the pro- 
foundness of ‘human nature, as the fact that 
it can never, under any circumstances, be- 
come completely absorbed in the events of 
the present moment. In the deepest depths 
of present woe, or the calmest trances of 
joy, the spirit peers into the impending fu- 
ture, to suffer still deeper pangs of grief in 
view of anticipated ill, or to dilate with the 
joy of coming good. There is such inten- 
sity of life and such dignity of endowment 
in these spirits of ours, that they spurn the 
limitations of time and sense, and seek to 
know the features of the coming time, and 
to see realities that are not visible to the 
sensible eye. 

The primary signification of the word 
hope well reveals its essential quality. It 
indicates a reaching forward—an effort to 
grasp something distant and desired. Hence 
it is a principle of energy and activity in 
the whole nature. Under the guidance of 
hope we act with zeal, courage, and inten- 
sified power. There is, too, a wonderful 
absence of fatigue in such activity. When 
under the charm of hope, our invigorated 
faculties act with a glad spontaneity. 

There is an immense difference between 
the languid, faltering efforts of the unhope- 
ful man and the forceful, steady energy of 
one who has hope. As hope diminishes, ac- 
tivity and life ebb, until with despair comes 
complete stagnation of effort, immobility, 
lifelessness. Indeed a life without any 
kind of hope is inconceivable. Despair 
dries up the channels of life, and petrifies 
the whole nature. In very mercy death 
dims the eye which sees but terror ahead, 
and seals with eternal silence the lips that 
are cold with the chill of abiding despair. 

I am quite sure that hopefulness of char- 
acter tends to ensure success in life. A 
well grounded hope standing out clear and 
bold before the mind, is almost sure to be 
realized. It is not too much to say that 
hope exercises a controlling influence upon 
our earthly destiny. We are, in a great 
measure, just what we have earnestly hoped 
to be. We ought to be always in a hope- 
ful state. No matter what outward circum- 
stances may be against us, the spirit within 
us May rise up in its might, poise itself 
upon the conviction that all things material 
and spiritual were ordained for its highest 
good, and so calmly and confidently adopt 
the attitude of hope ; acting promptly where 
action is useful, patiently and trustfully 
waiting where action is fruitless. There is 
something unspeakably sublime in such an 
attitude. 

There is in the youthful heart an instinct- 
ive tendency to hope. Let us be thankful 
that it is so; for otherwise young energies 
might be prematurely crushed in this world 
of battle and sorrow. Far be it from me to 
depress a single throb of youthful hope. But 
I cannot hide my conviction that hope be- 
longs only to those who are the children of 
God. Indeed, when I see those who are 
not at peace with God, indulging any far- 
reaching hope, I am filled with grief. Be- 
cause by as much as hope well-assured is a 
precious spring of good, by so much is a 
deceitful hope a source of unfathomable ill. 

If we analyze it, we find that the only 
rational ground for any hope in this world 
‘or the next, is the fact that God, who is 
holy, wise and great, who has made our 
spirits and bidden them aspire after happi- 
ness and blessedness, has also made a beau- 
tiful world, and ordained a system of things 
capable of ensuring our happiness, upon 
certain conditions. Now, my young friend, 
what is the nature of this compact between 
your deathless spirit and its Father—God ? 
Is it not that if you obey his laws and rev- 
erence his authority, he will give you full- 
ness of joy? But has he bidden the dis- 
obedient, the irreverent, the careless, to 
hope? It is impossible. God is just and 
holy. D. 

RevivaL.— We are pleased to know that 
an interesting revival of religion has been 
in progress in Datchess county, N. Y., for 
more than three months. The work has 
reached some of all classes, old and young, 
rich and poor. The most abandoned in sin, 
and the most refined in iniquity, the skeptic 
and the orthodox, have alike found refuge 
in Christ. We are informed that the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational churches in 
South Amenia, Ameniaville, North East, 
and the city, will, in their additions, double 
in point of wealth and influence, if not in 
numbers. Rev. O. Parker, the evangelist 
who is now laboring in Corning, assisted the 
pastors in the above places. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Pacific Coast. 

Our readers will find on our first page 
the sermon preached at the funeral of E. B. 
GoppDarb. 

LecruREs oF THE BuILDING 
or tHe Seconp ConGREGATIONAL 
Cuurcu.—The second lecture of this course 
will be delivered this Evening, (Feb. 18th) 
at 8 o'clock, at the First Congregational 
Church, corner of California and Dupont 
streets. Lecturer, Rev. J. A. Benton. 
Subject, “ The Holy Land.” 

Prarer ror Cotteces.—We call the 
attention of pastors and churches, again to 
this matter. It is one of deep interest and im- 
portance. We hope thty will make season- 
able arrangements for the fit observance of 
the day. That day is Thursday, Feb. 25th. 

—The Rev. W. C. Bartlett, lately of 
Santa Cruz, has accepted the call of the 
North-end, or Fourth Congregational So- 
ciety in San Francisco; and he commenced 
his labors as Pastor last Sunday. Good 
audiences greeted him, and the Society 
promises well. The enterprise has our 
best wishes. There are hundreds who cor- 
dially welcome Mr. Bartlett to the city ; but 
there is a four-fold welcome for him at the 
office of the Paciric. Every Monday he 
is expected to call and receive it. 

Scuoort Unron.—The Sab- 
bath School Union held its monthly meet- 
ing last Sunday evening, in the First Con- 
gregational Church, which was well filled. 
Mr. Reynolds presided, in the absence of 
the President of the Union, and Mr. Snow, 
Secretary, read the reports. There was 
fine singing, under the direction ‘of L. B. 
Bencbley, by a choir of children, and there 
were addresses by the Rev. Mr. Lacy, B. 
F. Martin, and F. Tathill. A committee 


of five, viz.: Mr. Benchley, Mr. Martin, | 


Mr. Codington, Mr. Armes and Mr. Stod- 
dard, was appointed to report some plan 
for districting the city and gathering into 
schools those children now .attendifg no 
school. Following is a summary of the 
reports of attendance during January upon 
the several schools in conngction with the 


Second Baptist. ............. 208 
First Congregational. ........ 410 
Second Congregational........ .... ....+++. 198 
Third Congregational. 202 
Union Mission or Fourth Congregational. ... . 133 


Mariner’s............ 63 
Powell Street Methodist Episcopal 
Howard Street Methodist Episcopal. ......... 554 
Mission Street Bethel Methodist Episcopal... .110 
Mission Street German Methodist Episcopal. .102 
Broadway German Methodist Episcopal... . .. 115 


Howard Street Presbyterian................ 219 
Spring Valley Presbyterian................. 67 


— Bulletin, with corrections. 

—The Methodists of Aurora, N. T., 
have completed the basement of a brick 
church, sixty by thirty-four, at the cost of 
$2500, $800 unpaid. 


—The Methodists of Nevada, Cal.,are now 
abroad for aid in re-erecting their church. 
Hon. A. A. Sargent has given a lecture 
for them, and the editor of the Christian 
Advocate seconds the nomination of Abra- 
ham Lincoln for President and Mr. Sargent 
for Vice President, promising his moral 
support and vote. 

—The new Methodist church in Virginia 
was dedicated last Sunday, 


—The contribulion of the Powell street 
church to the Orphan Asylam was $186 75. 


—A work of revival is in progress at 
Eugene City, Oregon. . . . Eight or nine per- 
sons have professed faith in Oak Grove in 
the same State. 

—Ata large meeting of the vestry of 
Grace Cathedral, .in this city, the Rev. H. 
Goodwin, Rector of St. John’s church, 
Marysville, was elected a Minister of the 
Cathedral and principal of the young Ladies 
Institute to be connected with the church. 
Mr. Goodwin, has accepted this appoint- 


ment, and expects to enter upon the duties | 


the first of March next. : 


—Rev. W. F. Snow was supplying th 
pulpit of the Bethel at Honolulu during a 
three weeks’ absence of Mr. Damon. His 
services were very acceptable. Mr. Snow 
is expected soon in Sar Francisco. 


Epirors Paciric: — “Straws show 
which way the wind blows.” The follow- 
ing item from the Dalles also shows which 
way the money flows : 

A surprise party recently inveigled Rev. 
Mr. Condon, of the Congregational church, 
Dalles, into his own churth in the night 
time, and then assaulted him in such a vio- 
lent manner, that he was compelled to ac- 
cept from them a purse containing $500 in 
gold coin, before he could obtain his liberty. 
Happy man! 

It is also currently reported that the same 
reverend gentleman was waylaid the very 
next day, in one of the principal streets of 
Dalles City, by several gentlemen, promi- 
nm. 1%t among whom was Col. Ruckles, well 
known for his public improvements to facili- 
tate transportation up the Columbia, and 
having by some means induced the minister 
to enter a store, they would not release him 
antil they bad clothed him from head to 
foot in a new suit of “best broadcloth,” 
whether of Heuston & Co.'s.“ fit” your 
correspondent is not advised. It is not to 
be understood that the reverend gentleman 
was walking the streets that morning ill 
clad, neither has any crime been laid to the 
charge of the Colonel and his friends, and 
what is important to the case, such things 
are believed to be approved by the munici- 
pal authorities of that rising city of the 
mountains. 

It is further reported that there has grown 
up between the people of that place and 
Rev. Mr. C. a peculiarly strong affinity, and 
if the process is allowed to continae it is 
suspected that any attempt to dissolve the 
union will be attended with difficulty, and if 
it should succeed at all, it could only be 
with much effervescence, if not violent com- 
motion. Even the children and youth are 
drawn around him, so that you will, of a 
Sunday, in the afternoon for instance, see 
‘them gathering into the chyrch, where he 


j 


is wont to be at that hoar, to the number o¢ 


sixty and sometimes eighty. We Rot 


know all that is said or done at those me.,, 
ings, but we are credibly informed tha: they 
eqgntinue, and from this fact we can make 
our own inferences. 

There are othe places also in which he j, 
found, surrounded by a “goodly company ” 
of hearers, such as an evening lecture up0, 
the “ Rocks and the Fossils,” of which 4, 
tique things he ia said to have a peculia, 
fondness. Of late, it is said that they hay, 
drawn him into a place that they call , 
“school,” but I more than suspect that he 
will turn it into a social gathering of ¢hj) 
dren, and that parents will find it very qi¢. 
ficult, “ from this on,” to retain their chjj. 
dren at home or keep them in the stree;. 

If any thing of interest, of which y, 
have strong suspicions, shall come to oy; 


ears from that city, your correspondent “ 7 ” 
will make note of it. 


Eastern and Foreign. 
Congregational. 

Tue annual renting of pews in H. W. 
Beecher’s church, amounts this year to $3). 
000. 

—An ex parte council at New Haven, 
Conn., called by a majority of the brethren 
of the South church in that city, decided 
that Rev. J. Halstead Carroll is not pastor 
of that church, that the voting of women in 
his settlement was contrary to scripture and 
usages, and that Mr. C’s sympathy with the 
existing rebellion is a sufficient ground for 
dissatisfaction with his ministry. They 
think there should be a good sound church 
in that part of the city. This South church 
was built very much by Gerard Hallock of 
the Journal of Commerce and had years 
ago, for its pastor that now fiery rebel, Rev. 
J.°C. Stiles, formerly of the Southern Aid 
Society. Mr. Carroll bas since received a 
call from the Market st. Dutch church, New 
York. 


—The last papers are full of more christ- 
mas and New Year’s presents to ministers. 

—Sixteen were joined by profession to 
the Chestnut st. church, Chelsea, Mass., on 
New Years’ Sabbath, twenty-seven to Dr. 
Seelye’s East Hampton, ten to Berkeley s 
Boston . . . The little vacant church in Mont- 
gomery, Mass., of sixteen members is rejoi- 
cing in thirty conversions under the labors 
of Rev. W. C. Foster....Twenty persons 
at Gilmanton iron works, N. H., express 
hope....A revival was being enjoyed at 
Wakeman, Ohio. 

—Rey. Dr. Vail of Palmer, Mass., ex- 
changing with Rev. Mr. Hyde of Brimfield 
preached on the first Sabbath of February, 
the anniversary sermon of his ordination in 
the latter place fifty years ago. 

—The statistical tables published in the 
Congregational Quarterly this year, are not 
so complete as we could desire. The war 
took off the statistician, Quint. Some one 
else hasn’t got broken in. Some twenty 
churches in Massachusetts, are unreported. 
We are sorry to see thal no report from 
California or Oregon bad been received. 
We compare the summary with 1855, the 
first made. Then 2518 churches, now 
2739, a gain of 221; then 210,435 men- 
bers, now 254,800, in of over 44,000. 
The reports were perfect then than 
now. That report, however, contained a 
return of 187 churches under “care of 
Presbytery,” which the present does not in- 
clude. These churches do not make the 
progress that they ought, but 200 churches 
and 40,000 members in nine years is a gfat- 
ifying advance. The reports should include 
also the Welch churches, but they do not. 
Several years ago there were one hundred 
of these churches and 5000 members. 


—Rev. A. Erdman has accepted a call to 
Clinton, N. Y. 


Presbyterian. 
Rev. Dr. Drxon, of Baltimore, has been 
called to the Ist church in Rochester, N. Y. 
American Boarp.—The Rev. Albert 
Barnes has re-considered his refusal of a 


seat in the Prudential Committee of the 


American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, to which he was elected at 
the Annual meeting in October, and has con- 
cluded to accept the position. 


—The inuvaguration of Rev. Dr. Shedd 
as “ Professor of Biblical - Literature,” and 
of Rev. Henry H. Hadley as “Assistant 
Professor of Hebrew” in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, took place in the Madison 
Square Church (Dr. Adams’s), January 
1lth. 


Miscellaneous. 

At Camp Convalescent, in Virginia, the 
enquirers and the serious among the soldiers 
were counted by thousands. The prayers 
of pious relatives and of the church at home 
for the soldiers, are receiving answers. 
Within a space of fifteen miles square i0 
Virginia, thirty-three log churches are in 
course of erection for the soldiers without 
costing a cent. The Christian Commission is 
furnishing canvas roofs, made from old sails, 
for the log walls. So white is the field for 
harvest, so abundant will now be the accom- 
modations for religious services, that thirty 
qualified laborers are now asked for this 
work in the army. 

Tue Srnop or Burraro.—The O. S. 
Synod met at Ogdensburg, and adopted res- 
olutions warmly approving the action of the 
assembly at Peoria “ in regard to the reun- 
jon of the two assemblies of our Cbourch,” 
as tending to increase the power of the 
Church for every good work, and aid in 
cementing our civil Union. They invite 
Presbyteries and Synods to communica‘¢ 
their views to the next General Assembly. 


Tue American Flag will shortly be 
moved to San Francisco, where it will be pu 
lished as an evening paper. Fifty thousand 
dollars, it is said, has been raised for that 
parpose. 

Froze Inx.—The Dalles (Oregon) Moun- 
taineer has been suspended since January 
5th—its exchanges have been cut off by 
snow and ice. 


Tue Chief of Police, San Francisco, bas 
determined to stop street preaching. He 


thinks every preacher should have a house- 
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Important Testimony from East Tennessee. 


We have been permitted to make the fol- 
lowing extract from a private letter written 
by a leading lawyer in East Tennessee, and 
addressed to Rev. Mr. Dwinell, of Sacra- 
mento. It reveals a change of views 
taking place at the South in regard to 
slavery, which we deem of great import- 
ance. The name of the author we with- 
hold for prudential reasons, but can vouch 
for its genuineness as being from a native 


southerner : 

«“ This is the first safe opportunity I have 
had to write you since our return to the 
United States. The Federals are now here 
with some appearance of permanency. e@ 
You know that there was some difference 
between us formerly upon the abstract 
question of slavery, and much prejudice 
existed in my mind against the North. * * 
* But when the all-important question 
presented itself to me, whether this great 
Government should be broken up for any- 
thing short of the preservation of human 
freedom, my prejudices, predilections, opin- 
ions, passions, every thing, gave way to 
the great resolve, to transmit to my child- 
ren and the children of others the inherit- 
ance which has descended to us. So, in 
short, amid tribulations, persecutions and 
perils many, of liberty and life, I have been 


-an unflinching, unconditional Union man. 


* * * The institution of slavery is gone, 
and I do not care. I am for its immediate 
abolition in East Tennessee, so that in my 
brief days, I may see here Yankee enter- 
prise and capital.” S. V. 


Books, Periodicals, Ete. 


We have received from A. Roman & Co.: 

THE ROLLO AND LUCY BOOKS OF POETRY.— 

Oricinal and selected by Jacob Abbott. 3 Vols. 
Philadelphia: Geo. W. Childs. 


The numerous admirers of Rollo and 
Lucy will not need to be told that Mr. Ab- 
bott can select poetry for his young friends, 
as well as he can write: adventures and 
travels. We have here a first, and second, 


and third book, admirably graded for the | 
different ages in a family of children. The | 


pages are not without the indispensable 
wood engravings: the paper is good and the 
type generous. We have read many of 
the pieces to some of those, for whom they 
were prepared, and they pronounce them 
excellent. 


HOSPITAL SKETCHES.—By Louisa M. Alcott. Bos- 
ton: James Redpath. 


These are lively, epistolary, running 
sketches by a strong-minded Yankee woman, 
who with all her apparent independence 
and perhaps with little too much of what is 
called smartness, had a woman’s warm 
sympathies. One cannot read the little 
volume without getting a quicker sympathy 
himself with that immense hospital service, 
which has been thrown upon our mothers 
and daughters of the Eastern States by the 
war: for the very extemporaneousness of 
these sketches, the very fact that they were 
written at first thought, makes the scene all 
the more real. Miss Alcott is not to our 
mind a model nurse, but she writes with 
more vividness than our model nurse could. 


A BUDGET OF FUN FOR LITTLE FOLKS.—By 
Aunt Maggie. Boston: Loring. 


A real cosy book for the children and 
one that brings to us the “evenings at 
home” long ago. The fire glows again 
and the children with big eyes and eager 
beg, “one more, Oh do!” 


THE BLACK MAN: His Antecedents, His Genius, 
and His Achievemente.—By Wm. Wells Brown. 
- Boston: James Redpath. 


Wm. Wells Brown was a slave, and es- 
caped from bondage. He gives an interest- 
ing sketch of his ‘life and of some sixty of 
his race. The list includes such names as 
those of Toussaint L’Ouverture, Alexandre 
Dumas, Frederick Douglas, Bishop Payne, 
Jvhn Sella Martin, and others less known to 
fame. The sketches are well written ; they 
are timely; they do honor, honor well de- 
served to a deserving and undiminishing 
race of men. 


Tue California Teacher for February 
contains four brief articles, two of which 
at least are of solid merit. For Mr. Minns 
contributes a notice of Tyndall’s “Heat 
considered as a mode of motion,” and Prof. 
Kellogg gives excellent reasons for “ Study- 
ing the Classics in Schools.” “The Resi- 
dent Editor’s Department” of ten- pages, 
keeps one acquainted with educational mat- 
ters in the State. 


—The Rescue, the new ‘Temperance 
paper at Sacramento, noticed in our last 
issue, gives an abstract of an admirable 
argument on the Wine Question by Rev. 
M. C. Briggs. Suppose wine should sup- 
plant in California the ruinous compounds 
and strong liquors, it would still be true (1) | 
that wine produces no muscle, adds nothing 
to the productive force of the State; (2) 
wine impairs the working forces, for it 
intoxicates the laborer and injures widely 
society. But it would not supplant strong 
liquors and vile compounds, for the Ameri- 
can wants something strong, and appetite 
grows, and it is cheaper to adulterate. And 
if we suppose there is some good stuff for 
the body in wine, something that the body 
can assimilate, yet that little something costs 
many fold more in the shape of wine than 
in the shape of flour or meat. In addition 
the expenses of that great something in it 
which is not good are enormous in idleness, 
poverty and crime. We would like to see 
the fescue circulating widely such argu- 
ments. 

—By the way, if any of our Temperance 
friends want a good Eastern Journal on 
TAHperance, of the old fashioned sort, 
Temperance pure and simple, without 
Lodges and all that, let them send for 
“The Journal of the American Temperance 
Union,” Volume twenty-seven, edited by 
that veteran, Rev. John Marsh, D. D., in 
New York. Still, in some way, to the 
Rescue ! 

—Two numbers of Brownlow’s Knox- 
ville Whig and Rebel Ventilator have reach- 
ed this office. Our loyalty seems white- 
livered in comparison, at least as far as, 
expression goes. One can hardly know 


- how bitter and intense this civil dissension 


is, unless he reads some such border paper 
as this. Such titles as these to articles 
give a taste of Unionism in East Tennessee: 
“Gone to Hell,” “Three Infernal Lies,” 
“The Villainous Clergy.” The impreca- 
tions of the Book of Psalms “ pale their 
ineffectual fires,” as one reads this paper. : 


—T he proprietors of the Bibliotheca 
Sacra have purchased the Christian Re- 
view, Baptist. ~ 


Missionary LABOR AMONG THE Da- 
cotaH Inp1ans.—The hasty order exclud- 
ing Missionary labor among the Dacotah 
Indian prisoners, has been rescinded, and 
Mr. Riggs now has every facility in impart- 
ing to them religious instruction. There 
are now in prison 250 men, with sixteen 
women and four children, and Mr. Riggs 
says there are many who talk and pray 
like Christians. 


A Novetty.—The Christian Herald 
says: The congregation of the Presbyterian 
church of Morrow, O., are being favored 
with a course of expository lectures on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, by Hon. E. D. 
Mansfield. ‘The profound scholarship and 
vast information of Mr. M. find happy em- 
ployment in these efforts. His thoughts on 
the first chapter, presented in an original 
manner, were rich and suggestive. ' 


Or InterEsT TO Lapiges.—The fashion 
of having embroidery on cloaks, ladies’ 
dresses, and, in fact, garments of almost ev- 
ery description, is rapidly on the increase in 
this country—imported, as other fashions 
from Paris. Fortunately for the ladies, the 
crisis has not caught them ueaprepared, and 
left them with no other means of ornament- 
ing their articles of dress but the tedious and 
tiresome one by hand. There is at least 
one of our popular sewing machines (Gro- 
ver & Baker’s) which is adapted to both 
sewing and embroidery and braiding. La- 
dies can examine the ornamental and beau- 
tiful work of these machines and receive in 
structions in the same by calling at any of 
the Agencies throughout the State. ° 


MARRIED. 


In this city, January 3lst, by the Rev. D. B. Cheney, 
Richard Sipple to Elizabeth Hall. 

In this city, February 10th, at the residence of the 
bride’s father, by the Rey. D. B. Cheney, H. Williams 
to Therese A. Gillis. 

In this city, February 10th, by the Rev. J. D. Strong, 
Marvin Tifft to Catherine Hubbart, both of this citv. 
In this city, February 10th, by the Rev. Albert Wil- 
liams. John B. Fulton of this city, to Jane T. Sweeney 
late of Plymouth, Maseachuse‘ts. 

In this city, February 14th, at the residence of J. B. 
Linn, by Judge H. J. Wells, William W. Lindley of 
this city to Susan Park of Piffin City, Ohio. 

In this city, hegre 14th, by Rev. E. 8. Lacy, 
George Crosby to Sarah Frances Evans, all of San 
Franciseo. 

In Sacramento, February 7th, H. C. Barrett to Julia 
A. Foster. 

At Salt Lake City, February Ist. Sergeant John 
hare Company H, 2d Cavarly, C. V.,to Mary Ann 

unley. 

In Virginia City, February 2d, Jonas M. Walker to 
Eliza Davidson. 


DIBD. 


In this city, February lith, Hamilton Geib, a native 
of New York city, aged 32 years. 

in this city, February 14:h, Lot M. Mayers, formerly 
of Augusta, Maine, aged 25 years. 

In this city, February 14th, Matthew Decker, a native 
of New Jersey, aged 45 years. 

In this city, February 14th, John Foster, a native of 
New York, aged 33 years. 

At Home Farm, near the Lake House, Sacramento 
County, February l4th, George H. Tilley, aged 31 

ears. 
, In Virginia City, N. T., January 3lst, Hannibal M. 
Rice, a native of Southboro’, Mass.. aged 45 years. 

At Gold Hill, N. T., February 8th, Mrs. J. b. Me- 
Donald, aged 47 years. 

In Genoa. N. T., February 4th, Dr. Charles D. Dag- 
gett, aged 60 years. 

In San Marcial, Jan. 24th, Elizabeth M., wife of W. 
W Light, of Sacramerto. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 


These Lozenges are prepared from a highly esteemed 
recipe for alleviating BRONCHIAL AFFKCTIONS, A8TH- 
MA, HOARSENESS, CouGHS, COLDS, and Irritation or 
Soreness of the Throat. 


Public Speakers and Vocalists 


Will find them beneficial in clearing the voice before 
speaking or singing, and relieving the throat aiter any 
unusual exertion of the vocal organs. having a peculiar 
adaptation to afiections which disturb the organs of 


epeech. 
Avents for California, REDINGTON & CO., 
féi-iun San Francisco. 


‘UNIVERSITY OF THE PACIFIO, 
SANTA CLARA. 


HE NEXT SESSION OF THE PRE- 
PARATORY and COLLEGIATE Departments, 
will commence WEDNESDAY, January 13th, 1864. 


Female Collegiate Institute. 


The twenty-first Semi-annual session of the. 
will also commence as above, January 13th. 

It is important for pupils to be present when the 
classes are formed. 

For fall information, apply to E Bannister, Presi- 
dent U. P., or to D. TuTHiL1, Principal F. C. Institute, 


itute 


Santa Clara. 
Oakland Seminary for Young Ladies. 
Mrs. G. M. BLAKE..............- Principal. 


Mrs. I. G. Hueeins.... Associate Principal. 


ME NEXT SESSION OF THIS 
School will be open for the reception of Boarding 
and Day Scholars,on MONDAY, January 4th, 1864. 


TERMS FOR DAY SCHOLARS, 


Primary Department,.............. $3 to $4 per month 


For Catalogues, and other particulars, apply to the 
Principal, corner of Eleventh and Washington streets, 
Oakland. jal 


San Francisco Female Seminary. 


HE SECOND SESSION WILL OPEN 
TUESDAY, January 5th, 1864, at 


No. 1,114 Stockton Street. 


Enlarged accommodations have been secured, and a 

competent corps of Teachers engaged. 
For Information, and Circularr, apply to the Prin- 
cipal, at Virginia Block. 
MISS M. BUTLER, Principal. 


REFERENCES: 
Rey. E. Wapsworts, D. D.., 
Rev. L. C. BAYLIS. 
jal-8m 


DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL 


For Boys, under 12 years of Age, 
Feurth Street, between Jefferson and Greve, 


OAKLAND. 


MONG THE VABIOUS ESTABLISH- 
MENTS in California, there is not one especially 
conducted for stoall Boys. Miss Doyle’s Schoo), at 
Oaklanu, is designed exactly to meet this requirement ; 
wk>re tne Pupils will be taught, not only all the va- 
rious branches suitable to their age, but will also be 
trained in habits of obedience, order and po ess, 80 
necessary to success and happiness in life. 

The health of the pupils will receive particular at- 
tention. and their diet and clothin,; be cared for as it 
under the watchful eye of a parent. 

The location is eminently grog f with plenty ot 
ground for exercise. Ihe very best instruction in the 
— branches and accomplishments will be guaran- 


TERMS:—payable in advance, $80 per month, for 
peard, washing, and tuition in the ordinary English 
No extras. No entrance fee uired. 
for absence or sickness, save for one 
$4 per month for day pupils over eight. 
REFERENCES :—Rev. Hen Oak! Rev 
E. B. Waleworth, do. Rev. Baten dos” Mark 
Brumagim, Esq., San Francisco, Dr. Henry GitDdons, 
San Francisco; Hon. Sherman Day, New Almaden: 
Rev. W.C. Pond, Downieville; J. B. Harmon, Eaq., 
Sacramento. 


Rey. E. 8. Lacy, 


OAKLAND REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


LOTS, 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES, 
MARKET GARDENS, 
FARMS, ETC., 
Fer Sate in and near Oakiand, 


By WILLARD LEONARD, Agent, corner Broad- 
way and 10th street, Oakland, and corner Front and 
Clay ¢treets, San Francisco, up stairs. cepts 


A BENEVOLENT 


ROPERTY OWNERS READILY 

perceive that the niary interest of ten per 
cent. which the Charitable Fund of the Fire Depart- 
ment has in the net profits of this Institution, for the 
benefit of disabled and needy Firemen, and their wid- 
ows and orphans, cannot be otherwise than an addi- 
tional incentive for increasing, if possible. their efforts 
to save and protect property Tneared by it from Loss 
or DamaGg by both Figg and Waren. 


CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 


$500,000: 


OFFICE, 
No. 238 Montgomery Street. 


THE FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE CO. 
Insures Houses, Stores, and other Buildings, Goods, 
Wares and Merchandise, Veesele in port and their 
Cargoes, and other kinds of Personal Property, against 
Joss or damage by fire,on as favorable terms as any 
other responsible company, and will honorably adjust 
and pay all its losses in Coin. 

Referring to the following list of Directors, we re- 
spectfuliy solicit your patronage and influence. 


DIRECTORS. 

Athearn, C. G. Lyon, Wm. H. 
Baby, F. R. McKibben, Wm. 
Bart n, John McMahon, F. P. 
Bourn, W. B. Moore a H. 
Braly, M. A. Nichols, A CU. 
Brannan, Samuel Norrie. Wm. 
Bull, Alpheus O’Bre:, Wm. 8. 
Cutter, R. 8. Palmer, Cyrus 

ick, 8. W. Parker, 8. H 
Dillon, Thomas Peirce, J h 
Dutton, Henry Peters, Chas. R. 

John O. Pieiffer, E. J 
Ebbetts, A. M. Phelan, James 
Fordham, R. B. Raimond, R. E. 
Gately, T. J. Reis, Christian 
Gawiey, W. H. isdon, J.N. 
Gardiner. J. H. Rockwell, W. M. 
Haney, W Rutheriord, T. L. 


Hathaway, C. W. Sather, P. 


Himme!]mann, A. Sabine. A. C. 


Hixon, W.M. C. 

obbs, C. 8. ompeon, 8. B. 
Holdredge, Wm. Vandewater, R. J. 
Lowell, N R. Wadsworth, J.C. L. 
Lynch, Michael ood, Samuel A. 


Committee on Finance and Loans: 


W. B. BOURN, HENRY DUTION, 
A. HIMMELMANN, BARTON, 
MICHAEL LYNCH. 


WM. HOLDREDGE, President. 
8. H. PARKER, Vice President. 
CHARLES R. Bonn. Secretary. sep 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 


EVER OFFERED 


IN CALIFORNIA 


IF ANY PERSON WILL STOP TO THINK—will 
consider for a few moments, what makes 


Real Estate Valuable, 


In one locality more than another—and in the same 
connection will analyze the offer I mdke to sell a num- 
ber of LOTS in connection with a 


Public Park, 


Larger in extent than any in America excepting 


CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK, 


He must. if a reasonable man, be compelled to admit 
that 


Five Hundred Dollars 


Invested in a Lot 


One Hundred Feet Front by One Hundred 
and Twenty Feet in Depth. 


In a locality peculiarly favored by Nature, as to ite 


FORMATION AND BEAUTY 


-.-OF.. 


SCENERY, 


Withjn FOUR MILES OF the 


City HALL, 


Upon the line of a projected 


CITY RAILROAD, 


Upon the Present Great Thoroughfare \eading 
out of the city, in the immediate vicinity of a 


COLLEGE 


Now in operation, and adjoining the site of what is to 
be the Great 


University of the Pacific, 


and in the immediate vicinity of said 


PARK, 


And if said Five Hundred Dollars will, in addition, 
secure an interest in the froatage of said PARK suffi 
cient to make another large 


Building Lot 

We repeat, if an honest man, and possessed of a grain 
of common sense, he must be compelled to admit the 
investment better than was ever belore offered in Cali- 
tornia. The old year has passed away and we have en- 


tered upon a new one,and no better commencement 
can be made than # investment in 


‘UNIVERSITY MOUND’ 


And the frontage on 
“CENTRAL PARK,’ 

SAN FRANCISCO, 
With the College constructed, each Lot on 
Unmiwversity Mound 
Will be worth much more than the 
WHoLE INVESTMENT. 


With the Railroad completed, each “ MOUND” LOT 
will be worth 


Double the Amount Invested. 


With the Park conveyed to the City, the interest in the 
‘PARK FRONTAGE 


Will be worth trom 


One to Four Hundred Per Cent. Profit, 


Unless San Francisco differs from all all other places in 
the world 


To the Hundreds. 


Who have within the Jast year told me that they re- 
gretted that they had not followed my advice as to 
sbuying 


REAL ESTATE 


And to my patrons who have [followed it, and made 
money in consequence, I will simply say that this is) 


Far Preferable 
To anything I have before offered, or ever expect to 


Offer in this Market. 


O@ice Neo. 19 Nagiee’s Building, 

Corner Merchant and Montgomery streets, 
San Francisco. 
HARVEY 8. BROWN. 


> 


PACIFIC INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $750,000. 


OFFICE, 486 CALIFORNIA 


STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


_ INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE. 


——o-0—— 


JONATHAN HUNT, President. 


A. J. RALSTON, Secretary. 


DIRECTOBS. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
LOUIS McLANE......-. “2+ -- Wells. Fargo & Co. J. WHITNEY Jr sede oed Cal. Steam Navigation Co. 
W. C. RA . +++ ++ «-Donoboe, Ralston & Co. | A. T. LAWTON. 
J. G. DeWitt, Kittle & Co. | EDWARD MARTIN... Pres't Hibernia S. & L. Co. 
A. L. TUBBS............----..---.---Tubbs & Co. | CHARLES MAYNE................ Belloc Freres. 
J. MORA MOSS. ERWIN DAVIS.............. late Banks & Davis. 
8. C. Bowmen. P. L. WEAVER...........2....Moses 
H. SELIGMAN.........--.-...-d. Seligman & Co. | F. L. GOLDSTEIN. .......Goldstein, Seller & Co. 
H. CARLTON, Jr. ....------W. T. Coleman & Co. |W. A. Brothers. 
J. B. THOMAS. F. W. BROOKS.. ........ late G. J. Brooks & Co. 
L. B. BENCHLEY.......-.-.L. B. Benchley & Co. | LLOYD TEVIS. 
WM. SHERMAN.......-.....- W. Sherman & Co. | A. FORBES........ Agent Pacific Mai) S. 8. Co. 
L. SACHS. ................--L. & M. Sachs & Co. | JONATHAN HUNT. 
JAMES DeFREMERY..Pres’t 8. F. Savings Union. | J. O. EARL............. President Gould & Curry. 
Bray & Bro, |S. J. HENSLEY. 
J. B. J.B. Newton & Co. | ELIE LAZARD....... ............ 
& Shaw. JOHN WIGHTMAN......... tman & Hardie. 
D. STERN.........-..-----------l. Strauss & Co. |G. W. BEAVER. ..........-..-.-das. Patrick & Co. 
HERMANN MICHELS. WM. SHARON. 
FREDERICK BILLINGS ADAM GRANT............. Murphy, Grant & Co. 
J. G@. KELLOGG......... Hewston & Co. | ALPHEUS BULL. 
H. F. TESCHEMACHER.............. Ex-Mayor D. J. OLIVER. 
G. H. HOWARD. JABER HOWES.............. Geo. Howes & Co. 
Randall & Jones. | WM. ALVORD.................W. Alvord & Co. 
Ww. M H. HANSSMANN..... .........Consul for Prussia. 

SACRAMENTO. 


EDGAR MILLS..... -- 
Cc. T 


--D. O. Mills & Co. | J. ARNOLD... .............-----.-J.Amold & Co. 


STOCKTON. 
T. R. ANTHONY............... Agent Welle, Fargo & Co. . 
| MARYSVILLE. 
Decker & Jewett. | D. W. C. RICE......... ~+++ «Rice, Coffin & Co. 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 
J. C. AINSWORTH.. ..Pres't Oregon Steam N.Co. | W. 8S. LADD......... .....-....... Ladd & Tilton. 
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THE 
VOICE OF PRAISE: 
A New Volume of Music 


FOR CHOIRS & SINGING SCHOOLS, 


With Original and Attractive Features, 


Rendering it the most desirable Work of the kind be- 
fore the American Public, for the use of the 


Choir, Singing School, Musical Conven- 
tion aud Social Circle, 


BY EDWARD HAMILTON. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF THE PAST 


pore been closely studied in the production of this 
ok. 


LEADERS AND MEMBERS OF CHOIRS 


in various localities have been consulted and theirsug- 

tions followed, in order to secure a book which, for 

he Services of the Sanctuary, and for general practice 
and use, should be fully satisfactory. 


TEACHERS OF SINGING SCHOOLS 


and private Classes bave been visited, and 
the information derived from the practice of their pro- 
ion made subservient to the purposes of this work. 


THE RESULT IS NOW BEFORE YOU 


in this volume, and ‘‘ The Voice of Praise” is present- 
ed to the Musical Public, and to all interested in the 
true advancement of Devotional Musical Art, as a book 
containing many new and attractive features hitherto 
much wanted, but never before, to our knowledge, put 
in an available form. 


We do not deny that there have been good books. 
WHAT WE CLAIM FOR THIS 


is, that it contains peculiar and distinctive characteris- 
tics—never before comprised in one volume—many of 
which have never before existed, except in the d 

of the practical teacher and chorister. 


THIS VOLUME IS UNUSUALLY LARGE 


and contains a larger variety of matter than is com- 
monly found, or expected, ina book of the kind. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF NOTATION 


are elucidated in a clear and comprehensive manner, 
free ot all ambiguity and difficult phrases, with numer- 
ous exercises tor practice. 


THE PARTS OF THE MOUTH AND THROAT 


brought inte action during vocal exercises are repre- 
sented by accurate drawings, accompanied with sys- 
tematic treatise on the proper training of the voice in 
order to secure its clearest and best tones, and to ren- 
der those tones lasting—a matter of vital importance 
to singers. 
PART-SONGS FOR TWO, THREE, FOUR, 

and Five Voices, are introduced, many of them new, 
and arrap wee for this book, all of which may 
be used advantageously as recreations. 


THE MUSIC, 


both Saered and Secular, wil! be found sufficiently 
easy of performance. There are some pieces requir- 
we study and perseverance. Music ought not to de- 
gered to the low level of infetior capacity to eave 
Teuhte for the indolent or unfaithful teacher ; nor so 
far trapscert ordinary talent as to render its complete 
mastery impruse"*ble with the common opportuni- 
ties. It is intended, in thie work, to held the just me- 
dium between that which callie for Wttle effort on the 
part of the Jearner, and that which can only be taught 
or learned under unusually favorable circumstances. 
This course is likely to lead to a style of composition 
and arrangement which will exclude trivial melody 
and feeble harmony from the eervice of the church.— 
Upon the whole, it has been the intention of the editor 
to replenish his book with Music distinguished for sim- 
plicity, strength and dignity ; avoiding tor the most 
part, on the one hand the dry style of the even timed 
choral, and on the other the chromatic eentimentality 
which serves, in so much modern psalmody, to trans- 
fer from the operatic stage to the church that which is 
sadly out of place in its new position, or to make a 
parade of the euperficial learning of ambitious writers 
of Imody, whose desire to shine is largely in excess 
of their 4 sense. 


CARE HAS BEEN TAKEN 


to make the Tenor an interesting oy to sing, and there 
are a number of tunes having the leading melody in 
that voice. There are many instances ot Trio ages 
for the upper three or lower three parts. These are 
real Trios, having motion in each part, and not mere 
Duets with accompanying Bass. There are duets which 
~~ Bags entirely a monotonous series of thirds or 


A TEACHER'S INDEX 


has been prepared for the purpose of pointing out such 
tunes as will serve for practical exercises in the earlier 
stages of study. The upper tunes on each page, espe- 
cially in the Long, Short and Common Metres, will be 
found the more easy. The lower tunes will suit the 
more advanced stage of instruction. 


THE ANTHEMS, SENTENCES, 


and the like, are numerous, short, and 
difficult. A few will require and rewa 


stud 
THE MUSIC, GENERALLY, 


will be found to be new, not merely in name and form, 
but in idea and etyJe. It is not made up of’ street mel- 
odies or reminiscences of Ethiopian minstrelsy, but is 


rally not 
persevering 


‘| written expressly as sacred music, in a style suited to 


religious worship after an appropriate type. It is not 
difficult to jearn, to atlas or to comprehend ; nor, 
on the other hand, is it trivial or commonplace. Its 
aim and purpose is to improve the taste of both hearer 
and performer, and to dignify the service of sacred 
song. Those who study and master it will have made 
—— in musical skill and taste, and those who lis- 
en to it will, it is hoped, derive benefit and edification. 
THI8 Book is not one of a series of Triennial pro- 
duction made to supply a market artificially created 
but is the embodiment of the best fruits of the labor of 
its author in selection, arrangement and cemposition, 
during a period of thirty years devoted to sacred music. 
aa Special attention is directed to the fact, that this 
Book is printed from large, clear type, the object being 
not te see how much could be crowded into it, but how 
well it could be have, thertiore, a band- 
some, open page, with but one part on a staff, except 
ina fow standard well-known tunes selected for con- 
gregational use. 


PRICE, 918 60, PER DOZEN. 
A. KOHLER, Publisher, 


al3-6mos San Francisco, Cal. 
SATHER & CHURCH, 
Ban Hers. 
Corner of Clay and Battery sts. 


RAW EXCHANGE AT SIGHT IN 
sums to suit; on 


American Exc Baak.......wew Work. 
Shoe and Leather Bank... Bos 
Gee. Pcabedy & Co........ c Leudon,. 


Purchase Certificates of Deposit of Eastern Banks 
and Bankers. 

Discount Mercantile 
and make 


OAKLAND 
FIRE INSURANCE AGENCY. 


INSURANCE EFFECTED IN THE 


PACIFIC INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


STOCKHOLPERS personally responsible, agreeable 
to the laws of this State. 


INSURANCE 
Effected in this Company against Loss or Damacz by 
Firg, on all kinds of insurable property in Oakland, 
Alameda County. on the most favorable terms, by | 
WILLARD LEONARD, Aoerr, 

and 10th street, Oakland, and corner 
F. ont and Clay streets, San Francisco. 
|. | 


, advance on Mint Cer- 
on favorable terms. 


Corner 


SAN FRANCISCO . 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Incorporated in March, 1861. 


Capital and Surplus,. ........ $221,256. 
ALL PAID UP IN CASH. 


INSURED AGAINST 
Loss or Damage by Fire at cowest Current Rates, 
and Losses paid in Gold. 

Premiums received by this Company for Fire Insur- 
ance, are not sent to Eastern States nor to Europe, to 
enrich Stockholders there, but are acoumulated for ad- 
ditional Security, to the Capital for the payment of 
Losses. 

By Insuring in this Company, Home Enterprise is en 
couraged, and Local Insurance Capital is Increased. 


OFFICE,..... 621 CLAY STREET, 


South side, between Montgomery and Kearney streets. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
. W. BURR, EDWARD HULL 


E 1 
JOHN ARCHBALD, JAAES H. CUTTER. 
ROBERT TURNER, RK B. WOODWAR 
L. A. BOOTH, CHARLES KOHLER, 

C. D. O’SULLIVAN, E. F. NORTHAM 

H. H. GHT GEO. J. BROOKS. 

WM. BOSWORTH JOHN VAN BERGEN, 

WM. F. HERRIGE BENS. D. DEAN. 

J. De MONTANYA, J. P. BUCKLEY, 

Jos. G. EASTLAND. GEO. C. BOARDMAN. 

OBULLIVAN 
Vice-President. 

Gro. C. Sec'y. jal 


WILLIAM SHERMAN & CO. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


CLOTHING, 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Trunks and Valises 


* 
We are receiving by every Steamer, 
SUPERIOR 


MEDIUM CLOTHING, 


OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 


All of which we warrant to be of the most superior make. 
Sole-Leather Trunks and Valises. 


Always in store, a large Assortment of 


Ladies’French Traveling Trunks 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


(er Orders for CUSTOM CLOTHING, will receive 
our mnect careful and prompt attention. 


4123 and 414 ATHREET 
Sontheast corner of Commercial. 
sept25 


1863 1863 


NEW YORK IMPROVED 


REAPERS AND MOWERS 


MADE BY 


WARDER & CHILD, 
SPRINGFIELD, - - - - - OHIO. 


Cuts 6 to 6 1-2 feet Swath. 


The above celebrated 


Combined Reapers and Mowers, 


allowed to be the BEST and most SUBSTANTIAL 
Machine ever sold on this Coast, as 


SIX HUNDEED FABMERS, 


who now have them in use will testify -to their great 
cutting capacity, 


Eighteen to Twenty Acres per Day, 


with extr. large Platforms, always LEVEL, making 
the Raking off easy; with LIGHT DRAFT, having a 


$6 inch Driving and 30 inch Grain 


WHEEL, Light and Strong REEL, enabling the 
Farmer to 


REAP OR MOW, 
without regard to the WIND. 
Can be used with 
TWO OR MORE HORSES 
Fitted out in the best style, with 
Three Knives Extra, &c., &c. 
PACKED LN CASES, making light freight. 


THE ABOVE MACHINES, with a large ASSORT 
MENT of 


Agricultural Implements, 


J.D. ARTHURS & S0N, 
Corner of Davis and Washington Streets, 
ap2 8mus San Francisco. 


LEWIS COFFEY & RISDON’S 


STEAM BOILER WORKS, 


The. sly Exciusively Boiler Making Establishmenion 
he Pacific Coast. Owned and Conducted 
by Practical Boiler Makers. 


for New Work or the of Old 
oniers or Ne repairing 


Work,executed as and warranted as to 

uality ; and are ed to furnish ENGINES 

inp BOILERS of all size, of California manufac 
ture and warranted. 


LEWIS COFFEY. ianddm J.N.RISDON 


SAN MATEO INSTITUTE. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies. 


MES ENSGTETUTION BE 
opened for the reception of pupils, 
January l14th, 1864. 

Ciroulars, containing fall information as to Instruc- 
tion, Teachers, Terms, etc., can be had of the follow- 
ing gentlemen of the 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
H. Howagp, San Mateo; Tuos. H. A 
Hi. Hoveton, R. G. Suzatu, San Erancisco; Benz. G. 
LaTarop, Redwoed City; D. O, MILLs, Sacramento. 
All letters of inquiry, and applications for admission, 
may be addressed to ' 


Miss L. A. BUCK MASTER, Principal, 


decl7-3m San Mateo, Cal. 
L. B. BENCHLEY & CO., 
Importers and Jobbers of 


English and American Hardware, 


FARMERS’, MECHANICS’ 
AND 
MINERS’ TOOLS, ETC. ETC. 
206 AND £08 BATTERY STREET, 
Between California and Sacramento, 


apl SAN FRANCISCO. 
HAWLEY & CO., 
Importers and Deaters in 
HARDWARE, 
Building Materials, Carpenters’ Tools, 
AGRICULTURAL AND MINING IMPLEMENTS, 
ETC. ETC. ETC. 


Cerner ef Califernia and Battery Streets, 
apl SAN FRANCISCO. 


J. A. OBERGH, 
(Successor to F. Clarke) 
Bookstand Third & Market sts, 


Blank Books and Fine Stationery 


WRITING PAPER 
WRAPPING PAPER, 
INK OF ALL KINDS, 
PENS AND FINE POCKET 


CUTLERY. 


ABC Blocks, Picture Books, Story Books, 

Deity and Weekly City Papers, Atlantic Papers and 
agazines. 

School Books, House Bills and a great variety of 

notions. A good assortment always on hand at the 

lowest rates. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS 


DEALER IN 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Sunday School Music Books, 


AND 


JUVENILE AN® GIFT BOOKS, 


34 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
( Opposite the Lick House.) 


Here may be found a complete assortment of 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS, adopted to all ages and 
capacities. The various works of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, including a large stock of 
HYMN BOOKS. Also the publications of the Amer- 
ican Sunday School Union. The Depository of the 
American Bible Society in the same room. 

Family BIBLES, and BIBLES of all sizes and 
Descriptions, constantly on band, and at New York 
cost, with expense of transportation added. 

The Publications of the American Tract Society 
furnished at New York cost, with expense of trans- 
portation added 

Constantly on hand SCHOOL BOOKS, 8TA 
TIONERY, CUTLERY, ete., ete., ete. 

MAGAZINES, PERIODICALS, and NEW 
BOOKS received by every Steamer. octl 3m 


UNION BOOK 
ALLEN & SPI-ER,! 


Importers and dealers in 


School, Lay, Medical,and Miscellaneous 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS, 


From the American Sunday School Union, Amer- 
ican Tract Society, Methodist Book Concern, 
and other Publishers. 


Ne. 542 Clay street, Just below Montgomery 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


J. ALLEN. 
jel53m 


W. H. BAXTER & CO. 


Innporters and Manufacturers of 


HARNESS, SADDLES, BRIDLES, 


COLLARS, 
SADDLERY WARE, &c. &c. 
Concord Stage and Buggy Harness, 
Tiotting, Chaise and Farm Harness. Also, Bitting 
Harness, Saddles, California Ranger, and 
Mexican, all kinds. 


HULL WHAT'S Mod , éEAATSIA 
YMUR HURRY? MY NEW 


KR, P. SPI-ER, 


RAREY’S. HORSE TRAINING HARNESS 
Made to order, and Instruction given for using 
them. We invite you all to call and see as, at 


407 Battery Street bet. Ctay and 
v 


AND 
MINING TOOLS 
CAN BE BOUGHT ON THE MOST 


FAVORABLE TERMS, 
OF 
HOOKER & CO., 


117 AND 119 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


71 J{STREET, SACRAMENTO. 


20,000 
SILVER, COPPER, 
AND 


SPECIE BAGS, 


One to a Thousand. 
All kinds of heavy Machine Sewing. 


notice. Country orders 


Ayer’s Sersaparilla. 


solicited. 
8S. HOWARD, 336 Davis street. 


| 


wer Sule tm tee to trom 


Hydraulic Hose, &c. made to order at the shortest | 


jal4-tf 


“Pacific Malt 8. Co.’ 


THE FOLLOWING STEAD 
ope will be despatched im the month 
of 

GOLDEN AGE, W. F. Lapidge, Commander, Feb. 280. 
From Folsom street Wharf, at 9 o'clock A. M. vane. 


tually, 
FOR PANAMA 


Passengers will be conveyed from Panama to As 
ys the Panama Railroad Company, and fron. 
to New York by the Atlantic and Pacific 


Steamship Co. 
A. B. FORBES, 

Corner Sacramento and Leidesdorff streets. 
REDUCTION OF FARE 
SAN JOSE & SANTA CLARA 

ON AND AFTER 


and until further notice” 
the \ alifornia Steam Navigation Company’s 


SOPHIE McLANE, 


Will make three r week, leavin 
re THURSDAYS and SATU- 


harf, TUESDA 
DAYS, at TEN o'clock, a. 


Returning, leaves viso, MON 
DAYS and FKIDAYS at 9 o’clock 
with Stages 


that leave San Jose and Santa Clara 
o’clock, A. M. as es 


FARE EACH WAY, 
One Dollar and Fifty Cents. 
J. WHITNEY, Jx., President. 


NOW IS THE TIME! 


H. LOCKWOOD & CQO., 


Ne. 624 Clay St., Ne. 176, 
HAVE JUST RECEIVED A LARGE STOCK OF 


GENTS’ AND BOYS’ 
CLOTHING 
—AND— 


FURNISHING GOODS, 


WHICH THEY ARE SELLING AT 


VERY LOW PRICES! 
EVERY GARMENT WARRANTED 


All are invited to call and examine our Goods. 


H. M. LOCK WuOD & CO., 
624 Clay street, San Francisco. 


PACIFIC FOUNDRY 


AND 


MACHINE SHOP, 
First 8t., bet. Mission and Howard. 


Important improvements and additions have been 
made during the past winter to this extensive 
establishment, so that we are are now enabled to 
offer facilities for the manufacture of machin. 
7 than any other establishment west of the Rocky 
ount 

Our list of Patterns it is well known is the most 
complete and extensive, embracing every variety of 
improved machinery in use on this coast, 

e have on and make to order, 


High and Low Pressure Engines 


Both Marine and Stationary, 


QUARTZ MILLS 


Of everv description, including many new and im- 
portant improvements. 


STAMPS AND DIES, 


Made of Iron imported expressly for this purpose 
vastly superior to any other in use. 


MINING PUMPS OF ALL SIZEs. 


FLOURING MILLIS, 


Gang, Sash, Muley and Circular Saw Millis 
«car Wheels and Axies of all dimensions, 
Buatlding Fronts, Horse Powers, Smut 
Mills, Boller Fronts, Windmills, 
Together with all kinds of Iron and Brass 
Furnished at short notice. — 


Quartz Screens o every degree of Fineness, 
Made of the best Russia Iron. 
We would call ial attention to our new and 


improved AMALGAMATOR, which for capacit 
we ure confident will far 


any in use. 
ior Steambout work promptly attended to. 
feb20 GODDARD & CU. 


Miners’ Foundry and Machine Works 
First Street, between Howard aud Folsom, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


HOWLAND, ANGELL & KING, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
and Castings of all Kinds, 
Quartz Mills, Flouring Mille, Saw Mills, Sugar Mills 
AND 
Sugar Kefinery Machinery, Tanks, Pans, ete 
Quartz Grinders, and Paint Mills, Shingle Machines, 
Steam Engines and Bollers, 
STEAMBOAT WORK AND HEAVY FORGING 
Tmalgamators, 
All the different kinds iu use, and some just introduced 
STEAM AMALGAMATING PANS, 
Suited to all the various pr for extracting 
Mining Pumps, Ketorts, and everything connected 
with Mining. 

Cast and Wrought Iron Pipe, Water Wheel Castings, 
Reaction, Turbine, Central Dischaz ge, and other 
kinds of Water Wheels. 

Machinery for Reducing and Amalgamating Ores, 
Made in sections, so they can be packed. 
Every Description of Castings, Iron or Brass. 
HOW LAND’S ROTARY QUARTZ MILLS, 
Smal! sized Stamp Mills and Amalgamators, complete 
for Prospecting. 


- ga Our Patterns are all new. made within the last 
three years. We claim to belong to the PROGRESSIVE 
age, and ignore “Old Fogyism” in Machinery, and 
aim to [MPaove every new machine or Pattern we 


arty HOWLAND. ANGELL & KING. 


PALMER, HANSCOM & 


No. 19 First street, San Francisco. 


WILL FURNISH CASTINGS AND MACHINERY 
OF ALL KINDS. 


AL80, 
Genuine White Ireu Shoes and Dies. 


HANSCOM & LUO. 
TO QUARTZ MINERS. 
KNOX’S IMPROVED 


AMALGAMATING PAN, 


WITH 


Palmer’s Patent Steam Chest, 


BE ABOVE COMBINATION SE- 
cures the most complete gamation of the 
precious metals of any process now + nown. 

By it steam is introduced in the most effective and 
ecovomical manner, while it is peculiarly adapted to the 
cctehing of floating gold and silver, known to be oth 

HANSCOM & CO., 
State 


ost 
ex 
Ps 
G n lron Works, 
Nos. 19 and 21 First street, San Francisco. 

The public are informed that Letters Patent have 
been granted the undersigned upon steam chest faise 
bottome, for the inside of Amalgamating Pans or Tube 
and are cautioned against g, buying, using ¢« 


sel) the sam without his consent. 
W.A PALMER. 


FULTON FOUNDR: 
and Iron Works. 


HINCKLEY & C@., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steam Engines, Quartz, Floarand Saw Mille; Caw 
Iron Fronts for Buildings, Mining Pumpe, and 
all kinds of Machinery, Amalgamators, Etc. 
Nos. 47 and 49 First street, 


TOYS! TOYS! TOYS! 


FROM NEW YORK AND EUROPE. 
assoRrT- 


LABROEST 
meot of TOYS, Fancy Goods, Baskets and Wil- 
low Ware ever offered in this market. 


« 


GOLDEN STATE IRON WORKS 
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bie: 


. of and 500 pounds green 
trefoil, 


THE FARM. 
PRAYING FOR RAIN. 


We heard a dozen men complain 
When Wednesday it began torain; 
Just as before, when it was dry, = 
mourned a draught with many a sigh, 
seemed most strangely to forget 
That water generally is wet ! 
If ali man’s prayers were heard together 
The world would have the queerest weather. 


** My mill stands still !—O Lord give rain !” 
*« My grain is down—O Lord, refrain *” 
“« My corn is parched !’”"—‘* Ah, Susan’s bonnet, 
Don’t let a drop of water on it!” 
** O, not to-day, our 
ri clouds or trout !’’ 
“The off the brood is drowned !” 
*« Ah, let it pour! my boat’s aground !” 


a ’mid the murmnrs of the world, 

e clouds, like banners are unfurled ; 
The rains descend, the bow is bent, : 
The sky smiles clear, God's azure tent ; 
Sweet springs and robins sing together, _ 
And, rain or shine, ’tis pleasaut weather ; 
The sower’s hopefal seed is flung, 

And harvest songs are always sung. 


— 


GET A HOME AND KEEP IT. 


A leading object with every young man 
should be to secure for himself a perma- 
nent home. And for its greater stability, 
it should consist partly in land, and up to a 
certain limit, the more of it the better, if 
paid for. The house should be as comfort- 
able and attractive as one has the means of 
making it. It should be one that the heart 
can grow to, and will cling around more 
and’ more firmly with every passing year. 
Its owner should desire and purpose to keep 
possession of it-as-long as be lives, and his 
children should grow up feeling that there 
is one place fixed and stable for them, amid 
all changes. 

Americans are altogether too roving in 
their habits.. We build houses cheaply, 
and pull them down without regret. Or 
we sell out and move away a half-dozen 
times in a life time, in the vain hope of 
bettering our condition. How much better 
to choose a homestead early in life, and 
then lay plans with reference to abiding 
there. Even though our gains be less than 
are promised elsewhere, a certainty should 
seldom be given up for an uncertainty. 
“A bird in the band is worth two in the 
bush.” , 

Only those who have experienced it, know 
how firmly a family become attached to 
their long-loved homestead. No children 
love home so well as those who have known 
only one. As the young become of mar- 
riageable age, they should go out, one by 
one, from the old homestead, feeling it to be 
the model after which their own should be 
established, and knowing that this will re- 
main unchanged as long as the parents live, 
a place to which they can return, and 
where they willbe ever welcome. A pleas- 
ing writer confirms our doctrine thus: 
“There is a great gain in being settled 
down. It is two-fold. Each year «ccu- 
mulates about the farmer the material by 
which labor is lessened. The rough chan- 
nels of labor become worn and smooth. A 
change involves a great loss, and rarely is 
there a corresponding gain. Time is lost, 
labor expended, money paid out, the wear 
and tear of removal is no small item; and 
above all, the breaking up of old associa- 
tions is often disastrous in the extreme. 
Parents and children become unsettled in 
their habits, if not in their morals... . Let 
the man who has a homestead keep it ; let 
him that has none, get one and labor to 
render it a treasured remembrance to the 
absent, and a constant joy to those who 
abide in it.” Toall which every intelli- 
gent, thoughtful person must give a hearty 
approval.— American. Agriculturist. 


HINTS ON THE POTATO DISEASE. 


- From an elaborate article in a recent num- 
ber of the “ Journal of the West of Eng- 
land Society,” on potato culture, from the 
pen of Dr. Lang, in which many curious 
and important truths are discussed, the fol- 
lowing may be regarded as conclusions de- 
duced from his treatment of the whole 
subject. 

ist. The desirability of early planting in 
dry, clean, and well prepared ground. 

2. That white potatoes are less liable to 
the disease, and therefore to be preferred to 
the colored sorts. | 
3. That the soil in no case produces or 

es the disease. 
4. That the disease is of a fungoid char- 
acter, investing many varieties of plants, 
and increased in activity by atmospheric 
causes. 

5. That all heterogeneous manures are 
injurious. 

6. That lime and salt, mixed in the pro- 
portion of 8 tons of lime with 3 ecwt. of 
common salt, is the best manure; and this 
is the proportion used to the acre. 

7. That potatoes that ripen earliest should 
be exclusively grown. 

8.-That, as soon. as the disease appears, 
@arthing up the stalks repeatedly with fine 
earth from the centre of trench is the only 
effectual preventive to its ravages. To this 
operation the author consequently attaches 
the greatest importance. 

9. That when exhumed, sunlight appears 
to arrest the progress of the murrain, and 
prevents the further decomposition of the 
tuber. | 

Without committing ourselves to all the 
above statements and suggestions, some of 
which are, we think, doubtful or open to 
well founded objections, the attentive reader 
will find much useful material for thought, 
which if carefully considered cannot fail to 
impart valuable aid in coming to sound 
conclusions, as far as our confessedly limited 
and imperfect knowledge will as yet permit, 
on this very important and equally difficult 
subject.— Canadian Agriculiurist. 


Wine-Maxine.—An American having 
written to a friend in Italy for instructions 
as to making wine, received the following 
broken English teply : 

“The way to make wine of grapes is to 
stomp well them in a tub with a hol and 
spicket in the bottum, and put that juse ina 
barel where has been wine or whisky or 
liquors of some kind, otherwise the wine 
will stink of wood. Let them boil for forty 
days meanwhile making the barel full every 
day for in the boiling diminish. Shot up it 
after the forty days, and longer you let him 
stay older it comes and better it will be.” 

-The word “boil” means “ferment.” 
The rest is intelligible, and those who fol- 
low the receipt faithfully will find it a good 
one, says a cotemporary. 


VaLove or Hay, Comparep WITH OTHER 
MiLx-Propvucine Susstances.—Several 
French and German chemists estimate the 
relative value of several kinds of food for 
milch cows, according to the following ta- 


That 100 pounds of good hay are worth 
200 pounds of potatoes ; 460 pounds of beet 
reot without the leaves; 250 pounds of car- 
rots ; 80 pounds of clover, Spanish trefoil, 
or vetches ; 50 pounds of oil-eake or colza ; 
260 pounds of -pea-straw and vetches ; 800 
pounds of harley or oat straw ; 400 pounds 
of rye or wheat-straw ; 25 pounds of peas, 
beans, or vetch-seed; 50 pounds of oats; 

trefeil, Spanish 


or vetches. 


quinguennial 


[From the Mercantile Gazette and Prices Current.] 
INGURANCE. 

A bill has been brought before the Legislature requiring 
from all Insurance Companies or Associations not incor- 
porated under the laws of this State but doing businees here 

agencies, a special deposit of $100,000 in public stocks 
of the United States, or of this State, or of this’ City and 
County, before issuing any policies of insurance or taking 
any risks whatever. It would seem plausible enough that 
persons doing a business of that nature should be required to 
have tangible property within the jur sdiction of oar Coarts, 
and it would also seem to be working no special hardship to 
those Companies—at least to such as are located in the At- 
lantic States—inasmach as the securities above named are 
among the most safe and productive to be found in any 


.| market. 


Bat is the principle a correct one? Are parties entiticd to 
any more protection or guardianship in the exercise of a per- 
fectly free choice in this department of business than in Bank- 
ing, Factorage, Brokerage, or any other? Why shoald the 
business of insurance be singled out from all others for special 
restrictions? We are in favor “of any measure, if just and 
equal, that tends to increase public security, but partial legis- 
lation, of which character it seems to as the proposed law 
partakes, is apt to be injurious in itc tendencies. 

By the originators of the Act now before the Legislature it 
is stipposed, that the operation of this law will cause the 
withdrawal! of foreign insurance agencies (a portion of them 
at least), leave the business in fewer bands, diminish competi- 
tion, and enable those that remain to obtain higher rates. 
Would this be well? Do our merchants and property owners 
desire the expense of insurance to be increased? The object 
of the bill cannot be mistaken. It is an attempt to procure 
by legislation what the regular competition of business fur- 
bids. Is it wise for the Legislature to interpose in such a mat- 
ter? There is quite too much legislation upon business 
matters, which in a large majority of cases would regulate 
themselves more equitably and for the greater public good if 
left to those natural laws which are universally recognized 
and bear heathful sway when unimpeded. ’ 

And as to public security, will the operation of the bill in- 
crease it? By concentrating risks in the hands of fewer com- 
panies and diminishing the amount of capital pledged for 
their indemnity precisely the contrary result will be pro- 
duced. It is arule well understood that the division of risks 
increases the security of the assured; and it is not desirable 
that all the risks in the country should be borne by a few 
companies. If it be said that the law will only drive out the 
weaker and leave the business in the hands of the stronger 
offices, this appears to us by no means certain. Sound and 
wealthy companies may be excluded as well, for the reason 
that the amount of business transacted by their agencies on 
this coast is not yet of sufficient magnitude to warrant the 
segregation of so large a portion of their means for that sole 
purpose; and certainly no new companics wouldoffer. Asa 
matter of public policy and public as in the present 
condition of things in this a: it .> — to invite 

aid in bearing ovr risks than to repel it. 

offices, though in healthfal condition and worthy 
ot liberal patronage, cannot bear them all; and our citizens 
have not yet capital enough of their own tospare from ovber 
interests, which in our young and thrifty State are numerous 
and attractive, to devote more largely to this at present. We 
are continually complaining of the want of capital tor the 
development of our vast mineral and other resources, a 
yet one very nataral effect of the proposed law would be to 
divert capital trom the great general interests of the State to 
this special one of insurance; in which, with the aid of 
foreign companies, we have been well served in time past 
and have no reasonable complaint to make. We may be in 
error, but it certamly appears to us that the step proposed is 
in the wrong dirc ction, or at least premature, and not for the 
public good. Better fur us that the insurance interest should 
grow with the growth of the State and strengthen with its 
strength, as it will if let alone, than to foster it by special leg- 
wation to the manifest detrunent of otber interests of at least 
equal importance. 


Forgeries of some importance have recently occarred in 
this city and are well adapted to alarm the fears of banking 
houses. The officers whose responsible duty it is to pay 
checks, will for a time, at least, be excited to double care and 
precaution. We have often wondered that they were not 
more frequently imposed upon, and have been inclined some” 
times to attribute it rather to public honesty than to the ex- 
ercise of any special skillor diligence on their part. Often 
by the merest chance, apparently. they escape deception. It 
requires great firmness and decision of character as well as 
quickness of perception to discharge the duties of a bank 
teller with honor and safety. His employer desires him to be 
respectful and civil, and is even well pleased with the practice 
of all those little blandishments of gentlemanty suavity by 
which popularity is won and business augmented. We cer- 
tainly would have him to be a gentleman in the very highest 
sense of the term; but it cannot be denied that a strong desire 
to be popular, to make the bank popular, a fear of being 
thought discourteous, greatly diminish that vigor and inde- 
pendence of mind and strength of nerve essential when doubt 
arises asto the genuineness of a signature, and the painful 
duty of expressing and acting upon that doubt becomes im- 
perative. A bank-teller should be a man of moral courage 
and should indulge no habits of thought that tend to disqual- 
ify him for the sterner duties of his calling. If the bank 
needs a drummer, let a suitable man be employed for that 
purpose; but the officer entrusted with its gold and the dis_. 
pensing of it should be one who will exercise neither fear nor 
favor. If he could be nade of cast-iron and endowed with 
the requisite amount of intellect, it would be an improve- 
ment upon flesh and blood. 

But others besides the officers of the bank have duties and 
responsibilities in this matter which cannot be overlooked. 
The customer of the bank who draws his checks upon it 
should use every precaution to prevent the occurrence of 
fraud and forgery. A neglect of duty is often as disastrous in 


“its results as wrong doing itself, and we had almost said as 


criminal. The man whois habitually careless in the manage- 
ment of his business, drawing his checks in a drinking saloon 
or any other public place and without any of that care which 
every business man knows to be essential to the safety of 
those with whom he is dealing and of the public, deserves to 
suffer. He is guilty of a moral wrong; he is particeps crim- 
,»nis with the forger when his name is forged or his check al- 
tered, and although certainly in a modified sense, yet one 
from which honor, justice and integrity, ii those virtues be 
possessed, will cause him to recoil. 


, If merchants would take a little more treuble and precau- 


tion the risk of forgery would be greatly lessened. We make 
the following very simple suggestions as tending to greater 
security in this matter, and trust they may be favorably re- 
ceived and acted upon: 

Ist. Never draw a check to orderifit can be avoided. Keep 
a receipt book and draw checks to bearer. Be certain that 

our checks go into the right hands at first, and not throw 

e onus of ascertaining tht fact upon your banker. 

24. Keep the check book locked up and allew no person to 
have access to itexcept those who are duly authorized and 
responsible. 

. Never draw a check away from your office, nor in a 
careless, unbusiness like manner. Keep the numbers con- 
secutive, or advise your banker promptly upon any change of 
numerical order or private mark, or any other unavoidable 
irregularity. 

4th. Every business man or firm whose transactions are of 
such a nature as to require the drawing of many checks, 
should have the name of the individual or firm engraved, 
printed or stamped upon every check. 

And to bank-te.lers we would say, as a general rule, act 
upon your first impression. If anvthing about the eheck, the 
party oe ory it or the circumstances strike you unfavor- 
ably. fully satisfied before you proceed another- step. 

There seems to be often a sort of intuition in such matters, 
which men of long experience tell us is’seldom wrong: but 
which they can only account for as an inspiration from the 

. who sooner or later, inevitably bring infamy and ruin 
upon the evil duer.—!B. 


TRADE OF FRANCE. 


A statistical compendium just issued by the French 
Ministry of Commerce gives some interesting illustra-. 
tions of the progress of France during the fifteen years, 
from 1847 to 1861 inclusive. The returns show that dur- 
ing the period affected by the revolution, extending from 
1847 to 1852, no actual progress was made in the com- 
merce of the country, In 1847 the “general commerce ”’ 
was 1,290,300,000f; in 1848, 708,300,000f in 1851, 1,093,- 
800,060f; and im 1852, 1,392,000,000f. The course of the 
** special commerce ’’ was in about the same ratio of ir- 


regularity. These facts show that however the revolu- 
tion mal t euit the political tastes of Frenchmen, yet it 
certainly 


was no help to the material eres of France. 
Let us see how the revolutionary period compares with 
the ten years succeeding. The five years averages of im- 
— and exports, exclusive of bullion and specie, from 


7 to 1861 were in round figures as follows: 
Imports. E. ts. 
385,000,000 420,000 ,000 


res develop the fact that, whatever may have 


These fi 
been the diplomatic or political virtues of Louis Napo- 
leon’s reign over the people of France, it has been at- 


tended with a most striking development of the national 
commerce. The imports have increased from $200,000,- 
000 in the revolutionary period to $510,000,000 for the 
period averaging between 1857 and 1861; while the pro- 

in the exports has been from $240,000,000 to " 


The following statement of the United States export 
and imports, inclusive of specie, for a similar period, will 
show how the progress of France compares with that of 
this country : 


Exports. 
Average from 1847 to 1851.......... $166,000,000  $169,000.000 
do Go 1852 to 1856.......... 264 000,000 272,000,000 
do do 1857 to 1860.......... 361 ,000,000 333.000 000 


It may be interesting to pocoens here similar statistics 
for Great Britain. The following figures show the offi- 
cial value (about 75 per cent. of the real value) of the 


imports and exports of Great Britain, s and bullion 
excluded, for the averages of the periods specified : 
smports. £. ts. 
Average from 1847 to I851.......... $49v,000,000 380,000,000 
©. 1852 t) 1e56.......... 000,000 1,200,000,000 
do do 1857 to 1859...... 633,000,000  1,500,000.000 
Immediately after the revolutionary period the trade 


actual 
Britain, but the highest ratio of increase is made by 


fellow! parison sh 

owing com n shows the trade of France 
— Great Britain and the United States in 1847, 1859 
and 1861: 


TOTAL IMPORTS. 


1859. 1961 
From Great Britain......$20,000, 000. 
From United States...... 25,000,000 0105 
$45 000,000 $119,000,000 $178,000,000 
TOTAL EXPORTS. 
To Great Britain $30 


$65,000,000 $232,000,000 
A very material change has occurred in th 
relations between France and foreign countries. In 
1847, Belgium was the source from whence 
France drew her imports, while in 1861 the largest sup- 
— were drawn from Great Britain first, and the United 
tates next, Belgium theneccupying only a third rank. 
Theexports to the United States in 1861 show a large 
falling off as compared with 1859, which is to be attribut- 
ed to the sudden collapee in our imports at the beginning 
of the war, the loss of the Southern market causing an 
reduction iu the demand for French manu fac- 
rers. 
Notwithstanding thie large increase in the foreign 
commerce of France, her shipping has remained station- 
- In 1857 the ile tonnage France was 
1,052,000 tons, in 1859, 1,025,000 tons, and in 1861, 983,000 


This fact certainly in view of the 
great commerci ee of the country during this 
od. In 1861 the tonnage of the Unit States was 


000 tons, or nearly six times that of France. Her 
ping interest is utterly unworthy a great commercial 
nation. She had in 1860, 9,091 v of thirty tons and 
under, and only thirty-one vessels of eight hundred tons 
and over. In 1361 the French tomnage engaged in the 
foreign and coloniel trade of the country was thirty- 
per cent. of the whole, while that of Great Bri 


of commerce with Great Britain and 
um, shows how much of old ideas of commercial econo- 
my he is disposed to sacrifice. He has begun reform just 
w oppressive — of the 
country, started France on a career of commer- 
cial freedom that has never io 


apoleon 
cial spirit of the country, and with encouraging success. 
His treaties Belgi- 


ora 


grees.—U. S. Economist. 
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THE IMMEDIATE. WANT OF THE AGE, 
AND THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


| D HE E Ss 5 
SESTEAM PADDY AND RAILROAD CONTRACTOR. 


EXCELSIOR 


STEAM PRINTING OFFICE. 


TOWNE & BACON, 
BOOK, CARD AND JOB 


PRINTERS, 


536 Clay Street, 
Opposite Leulesdorff, 


(EXTENDING THROUGH TO MERCHANT 8TREET,) 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


— NEEDS A—— 


Great Public Park. 


Everybody Admits its Importance and would 
be glad to have one Established. 


The City shall have a Park Containing an 
Area of at icast 


THREE HUNDRED ACRES!! 


BEFORE THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY 
NEXT, 
Unless the people are blind to their own interests and 
the magnificent future of the City. 


HE UNDERSIGNED HAS LAID OFF A 
tract of land called 


UNIVERSITY MOUND SURVEY.” 
Some two hundred and fifty-odd Lots, 100x120 feet, 
have already been sold to the wealthiest class of our 
citizens, and a tract of twenty-five acres has been con- 
veyed to the Trustees of 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


For the purposes and uses of a University. 


THE SPEEDY CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
COLLEGE BUILDING IS NO LONGER 

PROBLEMATICAL. 

This alone will gre enhance the value of the prop- 
erty. The high standing of those who have purchased, 
furnishes a sure guarantee that the neighborhood will 
be all that is desirable, and that the improvements that 
they will make upon the property will be of such a 
character as to also add greatly to the value of the sur- 
rounding property. Phe location is desirable and beau- 
tiful, and is in the exact line of the city’s progress. 


The undersigned now proposes to lay off a tract of 


300 Acres of Land | 


— FOR A— 


Puplic Park! 


150 Feet in Depta. 


He proposes to form a Corporation to be called the 
“ Central Park Association,” with a Capital Stock of 
$600,000, divided into 600 shares of $1,000 each. He 
proposes to eel] 600 lots, 100 by 120 feet on the Univer- 
sity Mound Survey, for $500 each, and for each Jot the 
purchaser may take, he shal] in addition be entitled to 
one full paid share of the Stock of the Park Corpora 
tion. As soon as four hundred lots are taken and paid 
for, the strip of land surrounding the Park will be con- 
veyed to the Park Corporation for the benefit of the 
Members of the Association, and the 300-Acre Park 
will be conveyed to the City and County of. San Fran- 
cisco for the uses and purposes of a Public Park, butto 
be improved and adorned according to the plans and 
under the supervision of the Central Park Association, 
the Mayor and the Street Commissioner of the City and 
County of San Francisco to be ex-officio members of 
the Board of Trustees of said Association. 

The undersigned does not flatter himself that all who 
may enter into this enterprise will so solely for the 
purpose of establishing a park, but he does feel confi- 
dent that every man who has the least foresight or 
knowledge upon the subject of the growth of cities, 
and the value of property adjoining public parks, will 
not hesitate a moment about investing money in the 
enterprise. 

The investment of five hundred dollars in the lot 
alone will pay more than two per cent. per month for 
ten years to come, while the strip of land surrounding 
the Park having a frontage, as it will, of over three 
miles, will in a few years’ time be worth an immense 
sum of money. 


THE PROPERTY SURROUNDING 


CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK, 
HAS BEEN SOLD 


TENS OF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS! 


As an Investment None Safer or Better 
Could be Made. 


All classes can here find ample reasons for embark- 
ing in the enterprise. The man of ample means can, 
besides receiving an ample equivalent for his movey, 
enjoy the consciousness that he is doing much tor the 
city in which he lives. The man who has just 


Five Hundred Dollars 


ean rest content, and assured that he has his money 
safely invested; that he has a lot tor a homestead se- 
cured, and that the ever-growing city and lines of rail- 
road stretching thitherward, are rapidly enhancing its 
value, as it is the value of his stock in the 


Park Association, 


while the man who is ambitious, who lives that pos 
terity may know him, may rest assured thst his name 
shall be inscribed upon a monument in the centre of 
the Park in letters that shall be as enduring as the mar- 
ble upon which it shall be chiselled beneath the follow 
ing: 

“ This Central Park was Jaid off and forever dedi- 
cated tothe people of San Francisco by the united 
efforts of those whose names are inscribed upon this 
monument in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred 
and sixty-three. Like them, do not forget to do some- 
thing for posterity.” 

Persons desirous of taking an interest in the enter- 
prise will please call on the undersigned, at his office, 
No. 6056 Montgomery street. 

MARVEY 5. BROWN. 


BRAY & BROTHER, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


AGENTS OF ALVISO 
OBE BRAY im _ 


REDUCTION IN PRICES 
TiO SUBSCRIBERS. 


TTENTION 18 CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING 
list of American and Foreign Periodicals for 
which I receive subscriptions. Permanent arrange- 
ments having been made by the United States Govern- 
ment for the carrying of the Mails from the Atlantic 
States BY STEAMER THREE TIMES A MONTH, I am ena- 
bled to receive subscriptions at a much lower rate than 
formerly. The same care and attention will be paid to 
the forwarding of all packages, tor which this estab 
lishment has gained such an enviable reputation 
out the Pacific Coast: | 


ATLANTIC PERIODICALS. 
PER YEAR. 

Ha > Monthly Magazine, $4; Godey’s Lady’s 
Book. $4; Atlantic Monthly, #4; Leslie's Mag- 
azine, $4; Knickerbocker Magazine, $4; Continental 
Month! », $4; Peterson’s Ladies Magazine, $3; Arthur’s 
Home Magazine, $8; Ladies’ Repository, $4; Tales of 
the Day, $4; Monthly Novelette, $8; Eclectic Maga- 
zine, $6; Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, #6; Bankers’ 
Magazine. $6; Le Bon Ton, $6; Brownson’s Review, 
$3; Braithwaite ayes $3; Turf Register (yearly), 
$2: Hall’s Journal of Health, $2; Baliou’s Magazine, 
$250; Water Cure Journal. 2 50: Phrenologic Jour- 
nal, $2 60; Yankee Notions, comic, ¢250; Leslie's 
Budget of Fun, comic, $8; Nic Nax, comic, $2 50; 
Comic Monthly. 2 50; Phunny Phellow, comic, $2 50: 
N. Y. Weekly Herald, $4; N Y Police Gazette, $4; N 
Y Clipper, $4; N ¥Y Home Journal. #4; N Y Weekly 
Tribune, $4; N Y Sunday Atlas, $4; N Y Sunday 
Times, $4; N Y Sunday Dispatch, $4; N Y Sunday «er- 
cury, $4; N Y Sunday Courier, $4; N Y Weekly Times, 
$4: N Y World, $4; N. Y. Journal of Commerce, $4; 
N Y Independent, $4; N Y Leader, #4; N Y Ledger. 
$4; NY lie’s Pictoral, $5: N Y Harper’s Weekly, 
$5; N Y Illustrated Newer. 5; N Y Leslie’s Zeitung 
(German), $4; N Y Staate Zeitung, $4; N Y Demokrat, 
#4; N Y Criamimal NY Family Blatter, $4; 
N Y Vanity Fair, $4; Irish American, $4; N Y 
Scietific American, $4; N Y Wilkes’ Spirit o ithe Times, 
85; N Y Tablet. #4; N Y Country Gentleman, $4; N 
Y Weekly, $4: N Y Mercury, $4: N Y Herald of Pro- 

ress, 84: N Y Scottish American Journal, $5; N Y 

Ibion, 86: N Y Eco D’Italia (Italian), $8: N Y La 
Cronica, (Spanish), $12; N Y Courier des Etats Unis 
(French), $8; N Y Brother Jonathan. Boston Weekly 
Journal, $4; Boston Flag of our Union, $4; Boston 
Pilot. $4; Boston Waverly Magazine, $4: Boston Ban- 
ver of Light, $4; Boston True Flag, $4; Boston Investi- 

tor, $4; Boston wg age | Companion, $4; Boston 

ittel’s Livin Age, $7; Philadelphia Forney’s War 
Press, $4; Philadelphia Dollar Newspaper, $3; Phila- 
delphia Saturday Evening Post, $4; Baltimore Med ren A 
sun, ; Louisville Weekly Journal, $4; St. Louis 
Weekly Republican, $4; Congressioual Globe and A 
dix, $10; Honolulu Commercial Advertiser, : 
onolulu Polynesian. $6. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
PER YEAR 

London Ilst’d News with Supplements, $16; London 
Weekly Dispatch, $16; London Illustrated News of the 
World, $16; London lustrated Times, $16; London 
Weekly Times, $16; London Bell’e Life, $16; London 
Atheneum, $16; London Punch, $10; London Once a 
Week, $10: Liverpool W. and 8. Times, $18; Dublin 
Nation, $16; L’LJ)lustration (Paris), $16; El Correo de 
Ultramar, $25; Cornhill Magazine. $6; Temple Bar 
Magazine, #6; St. James Mayazine, 86; London Lan- 

, 86 London World of Fashion, 86; Chamber’s 
Journal, $4; All the Year Round (Dickens), $6; Lon- 
don Art Journal, $10; Blackwood’s Magazine. $4; 
Westminster Quarterly Review, $8; North British 
Quarterly Review, $8; Edinburgh ev Review, 
#3; London Quarterly Review, 8; The four Reviews 
and Blackwood, $14. 


CALIFORNIA PERIODICALS. 
PER YEAR. 


San Francisco Weekly Alta California, $5; San Fran- 
cisco Weekly Bulletin, $5; Sacramento Weekly Union, 
$5; San Francisco Weekly Herald an! Mirror, $5; San 
Francisco Weekly Golden Era, $5; San Francisco 
Weekly Police Gazette, $5; San Francisco Weekly 
Spirit of the Times ; San Francisco Weekly Monitor 
$5. San Francisco ‘Weekly California Farmer, $5; San 
Francisco Weekly trish Nationalist, $5; San Francisco 
Weeily Irish News, $5; Cal. Magazine and Moun- 
taineer (Monthly), $8; Hesperian Magazine, $4: San 
Francisco Voice of Mexico (Spanish), $10, San Fran- 
cisco Echo del Pacifico (Spanish), $10; San Francisco 
Cronica (Italian), $8; San Fraacisco Echo du Pacitique 
(French). #10; San Francisco La Ruche Literaire 
capes $5; San Francisco Sunday Mercury, $4; San 
rancisco Pacific, $4. 


(G~ Subscriptions received for all the San Francisco 
Dalies at publisher’s prices. 


Any Newpaper, Ma ne or Revier; not mentioned 
in the above list, will be furnished to order. Orders 
for Bo ks, Music, Fancy Articles, etc., filled promptly 
at the lowest market rates. 


Enclose stamp in all letters of inquiry to pay return 
postage. Subscriptions payable invariably in advance. 


Address J. W. SULLIVAN, 
‘News AGENT, SAN FRANCISCO. 


REMOVAL. 
CEO. B. HITCHCOCK & CO., 
Counting House Stationers 


AVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW 

Store, corner SANSOME and COMMERCIAL 
Streets, where they will have greater facilities than 
before of supplying their friends and the public gen- 
erally with all goods heretofore kept by them, of eu- 
perior quality, and at reasonable prices. 


N. B.—We are direct Importers of P.& J. AR- 
NOL D’S WRITING FLUID AND COPYING 
INK, of which we shall always have a full supply in 
lots to suit. 

CA UTION.—Beware of Counterfeits. None 
GENUINE unless the name P. & J. ARNOLD is 
stamped in the bottle. | 

GEO. B. HITCHCOCK & CO., 
Counting House Stationers. 
nol2-3m Corner Sansome and Commercial. 


WOODWORTH, ALLOVON & CO 
Paris and San Francisco, 


PIANO FORTES. 


ANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 

of PIANO PORTES, Church and Parlor Har- 
moniums, Harmonic Piano Fortes, Reed and Pipe 
Organs, Piano Covers, Music Stools, Mu 


sic Racks, Etc 
Exclusive tite for the sale of the Stodart Piano 
Forte and the Prince Melodeon. 


. gg. stock of Piano Fortes for hire always on 
and. 

Masonic Temple reeaie corner Montgomery and 
Post streets entrance on Post. jul7 


INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, 


JACKSON STREET, 
A few doors above Montgomery st., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


FIRE-PROOF BRICK BUILDING. 
F. E. WEYGANT, PROPRIETOR. 


Oldest established flirst class House in San Francisco 
Most convenient to the Steamers’ Landing, Business 
streets, and places of Amusement. 


OPEN ALL NIGHT. 
REDUCTION IN PBICES. 


Fine BATH ROOMS attached to the Barber Shop. 
Warm and Cold Shower Baths rrzex to guests. 


pring. 
Every Ro opens 
ng 


and Hair Mattrass. 
The INTERNATIONAL offers to the greatest 
number and best furnished FAMILY ROOMS, and al- 
so sets as good a TABLE as any House in the city. 
l am determined that 
THE INTRRNATIONAL 
Shall be the most Comfortable, best Regulated, and in 
all respects SUPERIOR to any like establishment in 
the State,—and shal] aim to merit a continuance of 
the popular favor it bas enjoyed heretofore. 


E) WEYGANT, 


OF THE 


Tremont House, 418 & 420 Jackson st., 
For the his many bee 


will occupy the two houses in connection, so that citi- 
zens wishing to put up at either house, may take 
ont or International (oach, and be conveyed to 
either House, with their baggage, FREE. 
g7~ The above Houses will be conducted on Tem- 
perance Principles. 


To my friends and the friends of Temperance and 


Reform I thank you for your favors, and hope to 
merit a continuance of joer 


ap23tf ?. WEWGANT, Prepricter. 
Chestnut Street Female Seminary. — 


PRINCIP ALS — Miss ABD Miss 


“FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL SESSION | 
from eir- 


HE TWENTY 
will open at 1615 Chestnut Street, 
on Wednesday, September 10th Pa 

culars to be found ‘at 1415 Taylor street. 


PEACEMAKER 
COOKING STOVE! 


Mis CELEBRATED STOVE 
which all who are lately from the East have 
heard so much, is now for the first time introduced 
on this coast, in all its varieties of sizes and styles. 
The Peacemaker is entirely new in principle as 
well as arrangement, and is one of those 


NOVEL COMBINATIONS 


of utility and convenience so characteristic of Amer- 
ican skill. The improvements which are here pre- 
sented we do not hesitate to say, will commend 
themselves to every candid mind, and will soon se- 
cure its 


UNIVERSAL ADOPTION. 


This Stove, unlike all others, combines within itself 


Every Facility and Convenience 


desirable for culinary purposes, and is thus free from 
the cumbrous tin attachments common to all other 
first class Stoves. While possessing capacity to a re- 
markuable degree, it is yet 


The most Economical Stove in use, 


requiring, if properly managed, not more than one half 


the fuel of an ordinary stove or range. 
The New York Reformer says of this 


WOTABLE INVENTIOM™: 


“By a new arrangement of the Fire Box, Flues 


and Hearth, a great economy of fuel is attained, 
while the surface and cupacity of the Stove is nearly 
doubled. The Broiling and Roasting Chamber 1s, 
perhaps, the most noticeable feature of this remarka- 
ble Stove. There has never been, to our knowledge, 
any arrangement for this purpose, entirely satisfac- 
tory in its operation. The coals are here dumped di- 
rectly into-the Hearth, and the draft is so arranged 


“fas to keep them in a constant glow, carrying all the 
smoke into the flues of the stove. The broiling cham- | 


ber is also provided with a set of Hooks and Spit, 
securing the inimitable roast of the famous old Dutch 
Oven. The design is chaste and beautiful, while the 
fittings and finish are most accurate and perfect. In 
the infinite variety of transformations to which iron 
is subject, we confess to have never seen a greater 
triumph of Mechanical art than in the beauty and 
skill of this Queen of the Kitchen.”’ 


Clergymen supplied at a liberal discount. 


Water Backs and .Reservoirs furnished when de 
sired for city trade. 


Responsible agents wanted for every town in the 
State. Apply to 
A. P. BRAYTON & CO., 
New Brick Block, Sansome street, corner Pine. 
Sole Agents for the Pacific Coust. 
sept25ly 


GEO. W. CHAPIN & CO., 


Lower side of Plaza, near Clay strect. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


AKD 
GENERAL AGENCY, 
Furnish all kinds of help for Families, Hotels, Far- 
mers, Mining Companies, Mills, Factories, Shops, etc. 
Also, have a REAL ESTA AGENCY, and at. 
tend to all business in that line. apl ly 


E ACADEMIC DEPAR oF 
the College of California is thoroughly provided 
for the education of those who do not » oe to com- 
“ the higher College course, as well as for intre- 
ucing to that course those intending to pursue it. 
The necessary branchés of a@ general education, the 
elements of the sciences of philosophy and rhetoric, 
and the outliaes of history, together with the modern 
languages, book-keeping, surveying, &c., are taught 
by competent instructors. Students from abroad 
board in the Institution under the supervision o! the 
Principal and various teachers, where they are held 
to a systematic, rigorous buat intelligent and kind 
course of discipline. The entire aini of the instruc- 
tors is to secure careful scholarship, vigor of thought, 
manly, eultured deportment and upright character. 
The younger students form a separate department 
with the care which their age renders desira- 
ble, and enjoy the same advantages of instruction 
which are afforded to the more advanced. 
The acquisition of the modern langudges is univer- 
4 desirable, both for their disciplinary 
and their practical usefulness. In order to induce 
students to pursue them at an early period in their 
course, when me! can be most uired, the 
made in al 


1 schools for these studies is 


extra 

remitted. and Vocal Mu- 
sic are provi or all; and no extras are 

except Music, Drawing and Painting 


TERMS: 


For Board incl washi etc. anne 

For Tultion—in the Primary 
= “ Intermediate 1D 
“ Academic oe 1S 


Students are required to bring their bed linen, tow- 
els and napkins. 

With the provisions which have been made in all 
the Departments of Inst with the additions 
now in —— to the buildings, with the rare pleas- 
antness of the grounds and the known healthfulness 
of the location, very superior facilities are afforded 
for the acquirement of a education. 

The Terms begin om the 8th of January, and the léth 


of July. 
For Cotajogues, the foll gentlemen 
the Board of 
Mr. Cheney, Rev. Mr. Lacy, Ira P. Rankin and F. 
Billings, 's. San. Francisco; Rev. J. A. Benton, 
Sacramento; Sherman Day, . New 
Rev. E. B. W orth 
Or address, Rev. BRAYTON, Principal. 
v 


Se 

PHILADELPHIA | 

JARVIS JEWETT, 
Ne. 499 Mentgemery Bleck 

AGEN 7? “Bre 

jyi8 SAN Cal. 


& 


proves 


PRESBYTERIAN 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 


sortment of Religious Books ranging from 


PICTORIAL FIRST LESSONS, 


Pastors who will supply their people with these 
publications will be allowed a satisfactory discount. 


Two hundred and seventy-two of the works are 
expressly for Sabbath Schools. 
TOTAL CATALOGUE PRICE, $91 00, 

Or, in cheaper binding, $77 45. 

They are in pleasant narrative style, and decidedly 

- peligious. Children love these books. 
JACOBUS’ NOTES 

On Matthew, on Mark and Lake, on John and on 

Acts; in all, five volumes, are a very great help to 

Sabbath School Teachers, or to any Student of the 
Bible. Sold separate or together. 


JACOBUS’ QUESTIONS 
Accompanying these Notes, introduce into each les- 
gon one or more questions from the shorter Catechism, 
greatly aiding the Teacher in communicating clear 
religious truth. 

Tracts furuished at the rate of 15 page* for 1 ct. 

Every Christian ought to keep and distribute them. 
Many might thus be saved who are left to perish un- 
warned. 

The whole work of distribution on this coast 1s at 
very considerable pecuniary loss to the Board. 

Catalogues furnished when desired. 

The above may be purchased, at retail, from C. 
Beach, Montgomery street. 

ie Address, without care, Rev. 8S. T. Wells, San 
Francisco. up9 


TYLER BROTHERS, 
IMPORTERS OF 


SUMOOL BOOKS, 


American, English and French Stationery, 


Standard and Miscellaneous Booxs, 
Bibles, 
Prayer and 
Hymn Books, 
Portfolios, 
Portmonnaies, 
CHILDRENS’ 
ABCD E Cards, Blocks, Picture Books, Linen and 
Paper Primers. 


STORY BOOKS, &c.,; &c., 
180 WASHINGTON STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


(Successors to Hawxhurst and Son,) 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WOOD AND WILLOW WARE, 
Brushes, Baskets, Twine, Cordage, Mats, &c., 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
CALIFORNIA PAILS, TUBS and BROOMS, 
Nos. 217 and 219 Sacramento street, 

Front and Davis, SAN FRANCISCO. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
BENICIA. 


THE NEXT SESSION 


Of this Institution opens Wednesday, August 5th. As 
only a limited number of Boarding pupils (eighty) can 
accommodated, those who wish to enter the ool 
the next term, will do well to apply early. 
CATALOGUES, information 


pate = to the Schoo! can be had, upon application 
o the Principal. 
je4-3m MARY ATEINS, Principal. 


ALEXANDER BUSWELL, 


BOOK-BINDER, PAPER RULER, AND 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER 


133 Clay street, San Francisco. 


ala BINDING of every description 
to any desired pattern; Blanks, Way 
Bills, Brief Paper, Music Paper, &c., 
. B.—I have lately received an EMBOSSING 
MACHINE —the only one in the State—and am sup 
lied with all other machinery appertaining to a regu 


it the most ip 
DR. PRATT, 
DENTIST, 


Office in Tucker’s Academy of Music, 
MONTGOMERY STREET, 
(Between California and Pine streets.) 


Perr THE SAME AS CHARGED BY 

the best Dentists in the city to the wealthy ; 
half price or less to the laboring classes, or tluse w 
complan. of hard times 


TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN 


Dr. Pratt is a Graduate of the Rush Medical Col- 
lege of Illinoia, and also a Graduate of the Obio 
College of Dental Surgery, at Cincinnati. Fourteen 
years in practice. . 


REFERENCES: 
Rey. Eleazer Thom Rev. Robert McElroy, 
Rev. Sam’! D. Simond, j|JudgeS S. Wright, 
John Esq., Whitbeck, 
8. McCulloch, Esq., ec. 19. 


TAY 


HAY AND GRAIN, 
Woon,D, 
PIER No. 7, STEWART STREET, 


HENRY DUTTON, ; SAN FRANCISCO. 
BENRY DUTTON, JR. iel9—3m* 
HEYER BROS., HEYER &CO 
76 and 78 Federal ‘st.,| 406 Bat street 
BOSTON. SAN FRANCIBOO. 


HEYER & CO., 
IMPORTERS 


OF 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 


Fancy Goods! 


AND 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


ALSO, 


PERFUMERY, HAIR AND 

Tooth Brushes, Porttolios, Portemon Ladies’ 
Traph Albums, Cuilery, Willow Parian 
ren’s Carriages, etc. 

stock of Violin, Guitar and other Strings, is very 


arge. 
Our Foreign Goods are selected by one of the firm 
by the Boston House (established 


| We have the Sole Agency for 
& DAVIS’ 


BOSTON PIANOS, 
Smith Bros’, 


Treat & Linsley’s Melodeons: 


Davis Pianos are each supplied 
nsion Bridge, which is decided ime 
ves a full and clear vibration in the 


octa od 
AS, pr of tone unequalled 
fies the duality ve sat- 


The Mallet & 
their Patent 8 


This Board haa now in San Francisco, a large as- | 


"and all Druggiate 


50,000 IN USE! 


The Autocrat of the Kitchen) 


THE ORIOGINAL P, STEWART, 

Fucl.Saving and Comfort 
LARGE OVEN! 

SUMMER AND WINTER AIR-TIGHT 


COOKING STOVE; 


WOOD AND ANTHRACITE OR BITUMINOUS Co4y, 
IMPROVED IN 1859, 


With New and Extra Large Fines, and 
tion of the Celebrated Patent Double sist 
Bottom Flue. 
Attention is invited to the following points of supe. 


— Lasting with proper care, at eax 


26 years. Stoves are now in use ere set up iy 


1838. 
thoronghly constructed. Stove is submitted . 
a critical test, and none leave our works unless com. 
and all other culinary operations performed at. the 
same time. 
4th. Economy.—Saving the cost of the Stoy,. 
one or two years in the item of fuel. a 
Sth. Ventilation of Oven.—lIn the Stewart 
alone, the front doors open directly into the oye, 
fyretostes by letters patent,) securing a direct drag 
rough the top of the oven, by means of perfora;; 
holes in the doors and back flues. It will be bom, 
in mind that, as the heated air always rises, thi, 
me of ventilating is the only one of any yajy, 
whatever. 
6th. Entire Control of Heat.—The heat generateg 
by the Stove may be held therein, and used or throw, 
into the room at pvecere. 
7th The Double Sheet Bottom Flue—By which, 
compressed and inverting action of heat is obtaine 
and more evenly and efficiently by any 
. Brotiling.—Performed an the top, and withoy 
the ibility of smoke entering 
. Hot Water Reservoir and Warming Closet, 
—Both useful and convenient, supplied by the wast 
. ater Back.—An arrangement for supply; 
hot water for the bath room, equal to any fom. 
te Beware of the numerous imitations inthe may. 
ket, many of which resemble the Stewart only in ap. 
arance, and none of them possess any of its pecp. 
iar qualities. Sec that the name of P. P. Stewar 
and of the manufacturers are on each stove. Nong 


other genuine. 
For sale by CALEB M. SICKLER, 
422 Kearny street, 
Bet. California and Pine, San Francisco. 
apl6-ly 


S. C. BUGBEE & SON, 


ARCHITECTS: 


Ne. 6 MONTGOMERY BLOCK, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


REFERENCES: 
Rev. T Starr King, Com. Watkins, 
Annise Merrill, Esq. Moses Ellis, Esq 


NATHANIEL GRAY, 
UNDERTAK ER, 


641 Sacramente Street, cormer of Webb, 
(Between Kearny and Montgomery.) 


EVERY VARIETY OF FUNE. 
fatness equipments constantly on hand, 
and furnished at the lowest prices 


for the same quality of matenal. — 


Sole agent for BARSTOW’S PATENT METAL. 
LIC B IAL CASKETS. 
Interments procured in Lone Mountain and al the 


other Cemetries. eh22.32m 


AMALGAM BELLS 


T PRICES WITHIN THE REACH’ 

of every Church, School, Cemetery. Factory, or 
Farm in the land. Their use in all parts of the United 
States and Canadas for the — four years, has proven 
them to combine most valuable qualities, among which 
are MELLOWNESS OF TONE, STRENGTH, SONO- 
ROUSNESS, and DURABILITY OF VIBRATION, 
unequaled by any other manufacturer. Sizes trom #0 


to 5,000 Ibs, costing Jess than hali other metal, or 12 
cents per Ib., at which price we warrant them twelve 
months. Old bells taken in exchange. Send for a cir- 
cular. PRATT, ROBI N & CO., 
Manufacturers, 
marl9-ly 190 William street. New Y ork. 


Scrofula, or King’s Evil, 


is a constitutional disease, a corruption of the blood, 
by which this fluid becomes vitiated, weak, and 
poor. Being in the circulation, it pervades the 
whole body, and may,burst out in disease on any 
of it. No organ ’is free from its attacks, nor 
is the-e one which it miay not destroy. The scrofw- 
lous taint is variously caused by mercurial disease, 
low living, disordered or unhealthy food, impur 
air, filth and filthy habits, the depressing vice 
and, above all, by the venereal infection. What 
ever be its origin, it is hereditary in the constitu. 
tion, descending *‘ from parents to children unto the 
third and fourth generation ;” indeed, it seems & 
be the rod of Him who says, ‘‘I will visit th 
iniquities of the fathers upon their children.”’ 

Its effects commence by deposition from th 
blood of corrupt or ulcerous matter, which, in the 
lungs, liver, and internal organs, is termed tuber 
cles; in the glands, swellings; and on the surface, 
éruptions or sores. “Fhis foul corruption, which 
genders in the blood, depresses the energies of life, 
8© that scrofulous constitutions not only suffer from 
scrofulous complaints, but they have far less powe 
to withstand the attacks of other diseases; con- 
os: vast numbers perish by disorders which, 
al h not scrofulous in their nature, are still ren- 
dered fatal by this taint in the system. Most of 
the consumption which decimates the human family 
has its origin directly in this scrofulous contamine 
tion; and many destructive diseases of the liver, 
kidneys, brain, and, indeed, of all the organs, aris? 
from or are aggravated by the same cause. 

One quarter of all our people are scrofulous; 
are invaded by this lurking infection, 
and their health is undermined by it. To cleans 
it from the we must renovate the blood 
by an alterative medicine, and invigorate it by 
healthy food and exercise. Such a medicine we 


supply in 
AYER’S 
Compound Extract of “Sarsaparilla, 


the most effectual remedy which the medical skill 
of our times can devise for this where pre 
vciling and fatal malady. It is cambined from the 
most active remedials that have been discovered fot 
the expurgation of this foul disorder from the blood, 
and the rescue of the from its destructive 
consequences. Hence it should be employed ‘i 
the cure of not only scrofula, but also other 
affections which arise from it, such as Exvrt¥! 
and Diszasrs, Sr. Anruony’s Fire, Rost, 
or Pustures, Biotcu® 
and Barts, Tumons, Terrer and 
Ruzvum, Scary Heap, Rinewortu, 
and Mercurian Diseases, Dxorst 


Dyspepsia, Desriiry, and, indeed, att 


ARISING Vittatep or Impure Buioop. The 

popular belief in «* ity of the blood’’ is founded 

in truth, for scrofula is a degeneration of the blood. 

The particular purpose and virtue of this Sarsap 

rilla is to purify and regenerate this vital fluid, 

without which sound health is impossible in con- 


AYVYER’S 


Ague Cure, 


; FOR THE SPEEDY CURE oF 
mtermittent Fever, or Fev Agus 
Remittent Fever, chun Agae, 
Periodical Headache, or Bilious Headache; 
and Bilious Fevers, indeed for the who! 
ement, cause 

matic Countries. — 

We are enabled here to offer the community 4 re™ 
edy which, while it cures the above cameteiets with 
certainty, is still perfectiy harmless in any quanti’: 

a remedy is invaluable in districts where thes? 

: ers prevail. This “Cure” expels the 
miasmatic poison of Fxver anp from the 
tem, and ts the development of the disease, if 
taken on the ‘irst approach of its premonitory sy™> 
toms. It is not only the best remedy ever yet disco” 
ered for this class of complaints, but also cheap 
est. The large pepe we supply for a dollar brings 
it within the reach of every body ; and in bilious di* 
tricts, where Feven anv AGUE prevails, every 
should have it and use it freely both for cure and pr 
tection. A great superiority of this remedy over 2! 
other ever ered for the speedy and certain cure 
of Intermittents is that it contains no Quinine or ™™ 
eral, Ne it produces no quinism or othef 
injurious effects whatever upon the constitution. Thos 
cured by it are left as healthy as if they had never 
the disease 


of the 


from its irritation, among which are Newraigia, 
ache Catarr h, Asthma, 


the 


ection 
Hycterice, Pain in the Bowels, (0% 


aralysts an ngement of the Stomach, »!! 
which, origin in this cause, put on thé 
tntermitient type, or become periodical, This 


expels the p“son from the blood, and consequently 
cures them ali slike. It is an invaluable protection ” 

rants and travelling or temporarily ™ 

in the malarious districts. If taken occasionl!J 
or daily while exposed to the infection, that will 
excreted from the system, and cannot accumulate ™ 
sufficient quantity to ripen into disease. Hence it ¥ 
even more valuable for protection than cure, 
will ever suffer from Intermittents if they avail the 
selves of the protection this reinedy 


And sold 
CRBANE & BRIGHAM, 
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DEALERS IN 
| of France took a sudden rebound, and during the next eee 
| period the same rate of progress was not 
ave a” = = = = = 
4 bound together by trading intercourse that the progress 
; 
| 
| 
Fever and Ague is not alone the consequence Ml a 
miasmatic poisor great vari of disorders aris? 
| Rhew 
rapid strides GIL 
eng n the same trade was per cent. —~ 7 Gi y ~~ \ 
nation, ere she can attain a posi- 
tion worthy the he numbers of her popul < ; : 
AND . 
An 


